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They Go Far Beyond 
Clheir Guarantee 


Of course every Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, Meek and Blue Grass Reel and 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Line is fully guaranteed in workmanship and material, 
but—we have always felt that our service to the fisherman goes further than that. 

In our opinion a guarantee is merely a technicality. The reputation of the 
above three products could not have come by making merchandise merely to fill 
a guarantee. Rest assured that when you buy one of these three you are 
getting the utmost in skill of manufacturing, fishing brains and experience. 

Let us send you the Bristol Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs. Mailed free on request. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 221 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Si ; o>. : and wonderful suppleness. Most . grot 
Kingfisher Silk Fis ing Lines perfect of all our heavy enamel lines. : ; with 
25 yds. in coil, 4 connected— 100 yds. qual 
‘in box. Color, light olive mist. Price ea 
per 100 yds.: 12 lb. test, $5.50; 15 lb. did 

test, $6.00; 20 Ib. test, $7.25; 27 Ib. test, ” 
No.3“BLUE GRASS” Reel is one of our most $8.25; 35 lb. test, $9.60; 45 lb. test, $12.00. fair 
popular reels for bass, pickerel, trout. Often in t 
used for muscallonge and salmon. Capacity, and 
120 yds. of No. 5 Kingfisher Line. Nickel silver; way 
quadruple multiplier; click, drag and screw off 
oil caps. Diameter end plate, 2 in.; diameter 
spool head, 144 in.; length spool, 15g in. Price: 
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C No. 3 “BRISTOL” Telescopic Bait Rod is 
an exceedingly strong and serviceable rod. 
Handle mountings nickel—line runs 
through center of rod—reel seat above 
hand. Length, 10 ft.; weight about 10% _— 
oz.; when telescoped, 37 in. long. Each the 
length is banded at smaller end. Price: with bac! 
Maple Handle, $4.00; with celluloid, $4.50. 
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A Talk on Turkeys 


Methods of Hunting and Life Habits of America’s Grandest, 


E old-timers are no doubt prone 
W to dwell overmuch on the days 

of our youth and perhaps feel 
inclined to push forward the chin, 
throw back the shoulders and speak 
with some degree of assurance of suc- 
cesses afield or afloat, but in casting 
back, in memory, over the numerous 
tramps for the grandest of all game 
birds this Nimrod must admit to sev- 
eral blanks before there came the illu- 
minative Red-letter day. It has been 
forty years since with a gracious, 
hearty, wholesome M. D. companion 
we tramped the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies in one of the back countries 
before sunrise of a frosty November 
day and gazed on three fine big birds 
beating their way up above the oaks 
and sailing out of the timber and 
across the valley towards the not-dis- 
tant mountains. It had been a dry fall. 
Leaves covered the ground and rattled 
under foot like castanets as we hur- 
ried along bent on quickly reaching a 
not-distant ravine where we expected 
to get some good “pheasant”—ruffed 
grouse—shooting when we had met up 
with the guide and his supposedly high 
quality dawg. It was clearly a case of 
“more haste, less speed.” The birds 
did not see us until we were within 
fairly good range. No doubt scratching 
in the deep bed of dry leaves for acorns 
and beech mast and ran off, but a short 
way before taking wing. Such oppor- 
tunities are too rare to expect a speedy 
return. Once since, over a thousand 
miles from that former locality, in an 
automobile through a grove of live 
oaks, seven beautiful turkeys moved 
slowly off to one side and stood quar- 
tering, in a row, as we checked up 
speed and drifted by while we admired 
the gorgeous glint and gleams from 
backs and breasts. 


EADS leaned slightly forward but 
yet held high enough to see every- 
thing within range. No undue excite- 
ment displayed, but every bird pre- 
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Slyest Gamebird 


By OSCEOLA 


pared to speed off at a racing gait 
should the alarm appear serious. 

A long-ago turkey hunt was in mid- 
winter, in the snow, on a mountain side 
in central Pennsylvania. Unplanned, 
and by way of filling in time during a 


A band of turkeys feeding on mast 


forced delay while on a business trip— 
a hired gun and no dog, offered poor 
prospects for a successful hunt but 
what matter when hemlocks were 
weighted with snow, siskins chatter- 
ing in the sheltered nooks; a croaking 
raven floated down the mountain side 
and at rare intervals a grouse hurtled 
from under a snow bank, just often 
enough to entice the tramper farther 
up and along that rough and rugged 
slope. 


FINALLY well up towards the crest, 

in the soft snow there apeared the 
wide-spread track of a solitary, long- 
rough-toed bird, a fine gobbler he must 
have been to judge by stride and toe- 


print. “Just for fun,” a stalk was es- 
sayed. No trouble to see the trail for 
rods ahead until it went over the top 
and on down the northern slope, where 
snow was deeper and crust more firm. 
Here for the greater part the bird had 
been able to stay on top while for the 
most part the hunter sank deep into 
the snow. 


For fully a mile the hunt proceeded 

and when it again led to the crest 
the bird was seen on set wings sailing 
out over the tree-tops towards a dis- 
tant dark bunch of timber. Not much 
of hunting that? Yes! most excellent 
hunting. The themories are as vivid 
as are those of many a later one that 
brought home more meat. The weary 
lift of foot from the soft snow, the 
glare of sun, dark tree trunks and 
green bended boughs, a brown streak 
turned to a dull thud of feathers in the 
snow, a little group of Chickadees and 
Nuthatches away up on a mountain top 
telling a happy, weary man with a gun 
what a beautiful day it was and how 
glad they were he hadn’t killed their 
friend that great big turkey gobbler, 
until the man realized to the full he 
had had a big time and had really 
made a successful stalk after all for 
he did get near enough to see a wild 
turkey, which is more than has hap- 
pened on many of the sure-enough tur- 
key hunts that same turkey stalker 
has attempted since. 

There are yet a good many of these 
birds to be found in the United States 
if one will search the secret archives 
closely. They are most abundant in 
the South and southwest sections in 
these days, north of the Mexican border. 


SouTH of that line they are said to 

be far more numerous in many sec- 
tions, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas and Arizona would seem to be 
the present centres of abundance of 
this most wonderful of game birds that 
once ranged from Maine to the Rocky 
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Mountains and south to Panama in 
its several forms or sub#pecies. That 
they have been extirpated from the 
most of this territory is to the ever- 
lasting shame and disgrace of people 
who are considered and hold themselves 
as civilized, enlightened, thrifty and 
far-sighted in their ways, and that is 
the mildest sort of insinuation the case 
will warrant! 

Even now it is not too late to re- 
trieve in part from the thoughtless, 
senseless, improvident waste of our na- 
tive game. A few States can boast of 
a decided increase in game during the 
past few years, due to a short open sea- 
son and rigid enforcement of sensible 
game laws, backed by the support of 
the citizens. 

Such a tri-party combination is bound 
to win and nothing else can ever save 
the coming generations the pleasures 
of good days afield with rod or gun. 

In former days and into the early 
part of the past century wild turkeys 
were abundant throughout the Ohio 
and Mississippi river bottoms and along 
their larger tributaries as well as, in 
the southeastern areas and to the gulf. 
Farther to the east and northwest, in 
New England, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland they had become scarce 
or almost nil, a good many years ear- 
lier, although one was shot on Mt. Tom, 
Mass. in 1852, the last record for the 
State. 


PENNSYLVANIA seems to have kept 
her stock of these birds longer 

than have any of her near neighbors, 

owing to the great areas of rough tim- 

bered land yet remaining within her 

boundaries and which are unadapted 

for cultivation. Here 

in the most favored 

places of several scat- 

tered counties, a con- 

siderable native stock 

remained up to about 

1,900, although prob- 

ably some of these birds 

were more or less 

crossed with domestic 

strains. Since the 

above date there has 

been reported marked 

increase in the number 

of wild turkeys in many 

parts of that state, a 

practical result and 

brilliant example of what may be done 

by persistent effort on the part of an 

efficient Game Commission. 

In Florida where most of the writ- 
er’s killings of these birds have been 
made, turkeys are now becoming scarce 
where even ten years ago they were 
numerous. In some sections of that 
state the laws are fairly well enforced, 
elsewhere little attention is paid to 
them and with the rapid development 


now going forward in agriculture it 
cannot be long until here also it will 
make a hard day’s hunt to find a bird. 


N the early days of the pioneers, all 

over our country the usual means 
for securing these birds was by the 
erection of pens made of small poles, 
laid up to lap at the corners, four to 
five feet high, and tightly covered. A 
narrow trench led into this, gradually 
deepening and passing under one side 
and on inte the centre of the pen, but 
was covered within the pen close to the 
side thereof, only a comparatively small 
portion remaining entirely open. Bait 
of corn or other seeds was strewn about 
the shallow beginning of this trench 
and throughout its length and when the 
birds fed to the end of the trench they 
jumped up into the pen and rarely es- 
caped, but ran around within trying 
only to find passage between the poles. 
Not infrequently several birds were 
taken together and as ammunition must 
have been a luxury the device was a 
means for securing additions to a scanty 
larder with small outlay except for 
labor. Such method of trapping is for- 


bidden by law in all states now. In the 
the hunting of turkeys in Florida, a 
dog is usually employed to find the 
birds and when the hunters are able 
to keep close up with him a shot may 
frequently be had as the dog rushes in 
and flushes them, for in their alarm 


they are liable to scatter in divers di- 
rections. At such times they may fly 
three hundred to four hundred yards, 
while very rarely they stop in a near-by 
tree, but in any event they are quite 
sure to take refuge in a tree when 
flushed from the ground by a dog. When 
thus flushed they must 
be hunted out and ap- 
proached with the ut- 
most care and this cau- 
tion holds good with 
turkey hunting in ev- 
ery phase. Now they 
will usually be found 
in a thick top of pine 
or magnolia—not often 
elsewhere in our river 
bottoms — and a good 
hunter will probably 
get his bird, although 
sometimes they go off 
wild and cross a 
stream or continue to 
another cover a half mile or more dis- 
tance, this latter, however, being un- 
usual. When hunted persistently the 
birds become wise and wary. They 
may sit so close in a thick tree-top as 
to defy search and so be passed, or 
more likely go off wild before the 
hunter is within range and in most in- 
stances, when hunted in this way and 
alarmed they go off with limbs or tree- 
trunks interfering with a good shot. 


On such occasions my usual companion, 
Tom or Frank, was much better at 
finding the birds at rest than was I, 
they having so hunted from early boy- 
hood while I sometimes had the keen 
enjoyment of seeing the big birds tum- 
ble after getting steam up on the get- 
away. 

The majority of hunting in our re- 
gion is by “calling” and most of the 
hunters use the smaller (radius) bone 
of the second wing-joint of a he» 
turkey. The similar bone from a gob- 
bler would be too large while a like 
bone from a young bird would be too 
small to produce the desired tone. The 
two ends of the bone are cut off 
smoothly, the marrow removed and the 
bone scraped thin, this latter provi- 
sion frequently being omitted, while a 
hollow reed or even a pipe-stem makes 
a fair substitute. 


ACH hunter is apt to have his fa- 

vorite bone or other device for the 
purpose. One end of this is held gently 
but securely in the lips, the other end 
by the grasping hands which are 
clasped about it to form a hollow en- 
closure. Now inhale the breath through 
the bone by shorter or longer and 
rather sudden efforts at saying “Turk” 
or Tuurrk,” or some equivalent most 
resembling, to the operator, the call of 
the wild bird; while so calling, aper- 
tures are to be made by moving one or 
more fingers to vary the quality of the 
notes. Frank was not an adapt with 
the bone or reed and used a piece of 
flat roofing or school slate on which 
is to be struck a pointed, rather slender 
piece of hard wood similar in size to 
a lead pencil, usually having as a han- 
dle, a larger piece of soft wood or a 
spool, pushed about midway of the pen- 
cil. This being grasped with the fin- 
gers, not too firmly, is held perpendicu- 
lar to the surface of the slate and by 
longer or shorter, rapid or slower 
strokes an enticing sound may be made 
which by the hand of an expert may 
call up the bird to his doom. Various 
other devices are used, patented calls 
are apt to be variations of the hollow 
bone or reed, a thin-edged small box, 
across the side of which is drawn an- 
other thin, bevel-edged strip of wood 
or a piece of slate or some other simi- 
lar material, according to the fancy of 
the operator, has been known to do the 
trick in some sections, although we 
never saw it used. Ben, a younger 
brother of Frank and Tom would rarely 
go on a turkey hunt, but by the use 
of a piece of tender green leaf held be- 
tween his lips could send forth more 
persuasive and greater range of turkey 
calls than was possible by any other 
of our hunters. 


When calling, most hunters are prone 
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to make use of a “blind” into or be- 
hind which they secrete themselves 
from the birds which they or a com- 
panion are endeavoring to call within 


gunshot. 
AFT=* many trials, some successful 
and others the reverse, Tom and 
I, who have hunted much together, 
abandoned the blind entirely as worse 
than useless, more often would either 
alarm the birds or hinder a fairly good 
shot when the birds had come within 
range. If used at all then an incon- 
spicuous blind should be made; a few 
loose sprays over a bent-down sapling, 
a little, long, trailing moss or two or 
three palmetto fans with the long stems 
thrust into the ground will suffice bet- 
ter than a more elaborate structure. 
The objections to the use of a blind are 
that the birds do not always come up 
just where they are wanted for a good 
shot and a screen may prevent a quick 
change of base, any blind cuts off free 
range of vision, most important in 
watching for the keenest-eyed bird that 
ever flew or fled afoot! 

When no blind was used we would 
back up against a big-boled pine, some- 
times together or again twenty or 
thirty rods apart. At such times Tom 
manipulated the bone and we had a gen- 
eral understanding as to the area each 
gun should cover. 

Under such conditions the requisites 
are inconspicuous clothing and absolute 
quiet as to sound and movements. If a 
head, eye or hand must be moved let 
it be ever so slowly and when the bird 
is coming up make no motion towards 
shooting until he is within range and 
then work quick! 

When “calling” the on-coming birds 
will generally be heard answering for 
some time before they are seen and 
great care must then be observed that 
they be not alarmed by too much effort 
to attract them. Better let them be the 
anxious ones to hear else they may be 
sent off by some false note or other 
give-away of the game. 


OT infrequently the old hen is able 
to entice the brood together and 
off to safety at such times and the hunt- 
er’s calls are of no avail for be it re- 
membered the bunch at this season is 
made up of the old hen and her reared 
young. These stay together from May 
when they are hatched until the follow- 
ing late winter or early springtime 
when the mating and nesting season 
arrives again. During this interval the 
gobblers of more than a year old are 
bachelors for sure, go it alone or rarely 
two or three may hold together in an 
uncertain companionship. 
As the days grow longer and red blood 
flows faster, the old gobblers hang 
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From the Outing Library 







Just after dawn—calling them up 


around in proximity of the droves or 
bunches, roasting now in the same 
swamp but not in close company. Anon 
come the days of grand passion, strut- 
ting and gobbling, and the shyest of all 
game birds becomes a comparatively 
easy victim for the expert hunter. 
However, let the novice be not de- 
ceived and let him take good heed to 
those last two underscored words. In 
hunting the older gobblers at this sea- 
son the hunter must be on the ground, 
or within hearing of the far-resound- 
ing, mellow-toned ‘“obble-obble-obble” 
at least a half hour before the faintest 
sign of approaching dawn. Good ears, 
good wind and a good knowledge of the 
lay of the land are requisites for a 


successful hunting of the old gobbling 
bird. 

When the first love-call is heard, if 
he is thought to be within range of a 
stalk, the run must be prompt and 
rapid, taking advantage of all paths or 
helps for easier and more silent travel, 
the object being to get as nearly as 
possible ‘to the calling bird without 
alarming him and while he is yet on his 
perch. 


F he should be at a considerable dis- 
tance when first heard, it may be 
necessary to stop at times, on the run, 
to get another bearing on his location, 
for it is of the utmost import that he 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Bruin in trouble 


Modern Trapping Methods 


Outfitting the Mountain Trapper—Part 3 


% 


NE of the important things in 
QC trapping is the size and num- 

ber of traps to be used. Even 
when one knows the country thor- 
oughly, the kind of game there, etc., 
it is no easy matter to figure how many 
traps will be required. For marten 
trapping at least a hundred small steel 
traps, preferably size 112, should be 
employed. Three dozen larger traps, 
say No. 3’s, will come in handy for 
making fox, lynx or wolf sets. In case 
one traps bears in late fall and early 
spring, a couple of No. 5’s will be nec- 
essary. 

While prospecting for fur pockets in 
mountain country many trappers use 
pack horses or burrows, and they are 
more than necessary when it comes to 
getting in the grubstake and outfit. 
The cost of pack horses, saddles, pack 
covers, ropes, etc., depends entirely on 
local conditions. Sometimes it is 
cheaper to hire one’s stuff packed in 
than to lay out money for such things. 
But these things have got to be counted 
in, both ways costing money. A tepee 
or tent is a mighty necessary thing 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


when rambling through mountain coun- 
try looking for fur signs and it may 
be used in an emergency for 'a side 
camp, some winter. ‘If you want any 
degree of comfort a wall tent and sheet- 
iron camp stove is the proper combina- 
tion. The writer has spent some pretty 
wild nights under a shelter tent though, 
the kind that is entirely open at one 
side, heat coming from a campfire out 
in front. 


S TOV ES are a mighty important 
item in the list of the mountain 
trapper’s outfit. Let no man think he 
can “rough it” before an open fire. It’s 
all right, in an emergency, to camp out 
and try to warm up the whole forest 
but usually it leaves one with a bad 
taste in the mouth; especially around 
New Years. When you can lay so close 
to a fire that buttons on your coat will 
shrivel without your body feeling un- 
comfortably warm, you can be sure 
“Siwashing” is no game for tenderfeet. 
‘In the main camp you will want a 
fairly passable cookstove, one that you 
can bake bread in. A combination 


cookstove and heater of the folding type 
is excellent for the purpose. A good 
stove of this variety will furnish ample 
heat for a twelve by sixteen cabin. The 
average mountain trapline will have 
from four to eight line camps in addi- 
tion to the headquarters cabin and all 
of them must be heated. 


A VERY good makeshift stove for 

the side camps can be arranged 
with very little trouble if one has some 
good heavy sheet-iron, a rectangular 
piece, two by three feet being about the 
proper size. The sides and back of 
the stove are made of stones and mud, 
the sheet-iron being used for the top. 
A few sections of pipe will be necessary 
in order to provide for a draught as 
well as an exit for the smoke. 

In a pinch, some sort of fireplace may 
be used, but they are generally unsatis- 
factory. I would sooner make the rest 
of the cabin than to have the construc- 
tion of the fireplace shouldered onto 
me. One must have clay that will bake 
hard or the job won’t be up to snuff. 
The idea is to build a pole frame, on 
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the same principle as you would build 

a form for concrete work, and fill in the 
space with a sort of mortar composed 
of mud and stones. If the earth used 
happens to be of the right sort a fairly 
passable job will result; the pole frame- 
work will burn out on the inside, bak- 
ing the clay hard and firm. 


UT, if ordinary mud is all that is 

to be had, the fireplace keeps 
crumbling and not only makes a deuce 
of a mess but is actually dangerous. 
A man can’t be too careful of fire, for 
if a fellow gets his outfit and grubstake 
destroyed by this agency he is certainly 
in a fine pickle. 

Another objection to a fireplace is 
the excessive amount of wood required 
to keep it going. Of course wood 
doesn’t cost the trapper anything but 
there is a lot of work in connection with 
the gathering and cutting it into suit- 
able lengths. And while on the subject 
it may be wise to say something in 
regard to keeping a supply of wood on 
hand. Many trappers carry a small 
crosscut saw into the woods with them, 
cutting a plentiful amount of blocks at 
each cabin where they may be split into 
fuel as needed. 

Closely allied to the question of arti- 
ficial heat for the cabins comes the 
matter of bedding. Don’t ever imagine 
for one minute that you can “rough it” 
to the exclusion of good heavy blankets. 
Now and again the professional moun- 
tain trapper will spend a night before 
an open fire under a spruce or balsam 
with no protection except the clothes 
he has on. But to practice this regu- 
larly is worse than foolhardy. Nor 
can one manage with merely enough 
blankets for one bunk—there are other 
cabins he will be staying in! It is 
highly impractical, unless one has dogs, 
to pack bedding from one camp to an- 
other. There is always something to 
carry—a few traps for newly discov- 
ered sets or maybe some extra grub 
for one of the sidelines. 

Bedding is bulky packing at best, 
and one cannot be handicapped with it 
except on special occasions. The only 
solution to the difficulty is to have 
enough blankets for each cabin—say 
three single or two double ones. This 
will mean from eight to ten pair of 
blankets. 





HDson’s BAY COMPANY “point” 

blankets are the favorite in the 
north country and the U. S. Army 
blankets in the States. The H. B. Co. 
blankets are so popular they are imi- 
tated by inferior products. One fall a 
moose hunter visited me, coming from 
Wisconsin to my camp in northwestern 
Alberta. He had written me about 
blankets and on the way through Ed- 
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monton bought what he was told was a 
H. B. Company four-point blanket. Of 
course he was proud of it and showed it 


to me about the first thing. One glance: 


was enough to convince me it was a 
cheap imitation. The “points” (merely a 
way of figuring the size) of the blankets 
are marked in parallel black bars in op- 
posite corners, four bars designating 
four points, etc. This size in the genu- 
ine article weighs around three pounds 
to the point or twelve pounds per pair. 
The hunter’s blanket was marked with 
the bars all right, but the genuine seal 
of the H. B. Company was lacking where 
it is sewed in one corner of the real 
product. Just now, if one is trapping 
in the U. S., slightly used army blankets 
may be picked up at very reasonable 
cost. These are single blankets and not 
as heavy as the H. B. Company’s, but 
very warm and durable for the weight. 


HUNTING or skinning knives and 
axes are a mighty neccessary ad- 
dition to the mountain trapper’s outfit. 
Marble’s woodcraft style of knife is 
the best we have ever personally used. 
It is exceptionally good for skinning all 
the larger animals, such as bear, deer, 
and moose. In an emergency, a skilled 
trapper could use it passing fair on a 
weasel. It has a stiff nicely beveled 
blade that is excellent for carving meat 
or slicing bread. But nothing is per- 
fect in this world and I once discovered 
that Marble’s woodcraft knife made a 
mighty bum excuse for a razor! Maybe 
I didn’t give it a fair show, for my 
beard had been growing six months. 
While on the subject we will give a 
few remarks in regard to skinning 
knives, to be used 
in removing the 
pelts from the fur- 
bearers. A good 
pocket knife is bet- 
ter than any stiff, 
clumsy hunting 
knife; a small slen- 
der blade _ being 
ideal for slitting 
the fur and for 
working around 
eyes, ears and toes. 
A heavier blade, 
slightly rounding 
at the end, is best 
for removing sur- 
plus flesh and fat 
from the main portion of the pelt. 
Now, we have “axes to grind.” For 
the main cabin a rather heavy pole axe 
or a medium double-bitted axe is very 
necssary, for there most of the wood 
cutting is done. And of course good 
serviceable axés are needed in building 
the cabins—presuming the trapper has 
such work todo. Very few professional 
trappers carry a belt axe; usually a 











longer-handled heavier axe is taken 
along in a pack sack. To me there is 
nothing more cumbersome than an axe 
carried on a belt, beside the average 
belt axe is virtually useless in cutting 
a sizable tree. 


HEY are good “weapons” for boy 

scouts and campfire girls, but be- 
lieve me, when it’s forty below and you 
want a fire in a hurry, something more 
substantial is appreciated. Unless the 
trapper carries some sort of axe with 
him he will need to have one at each 
camp, or to have a plentiful supply of 
wood already cut. 

Pack sacks are as common to trap- 
pers as water for duck ponds, they act 
as a sort of catch-all when a fellow 
wants to go somewhere and doesn’t 
know how long he will be gone. A few 
traps, snare wire or cord, strips of raw- 
hide for mending snowshoes, a pair of 
sox, change of moccasins and different 
kinds of food are only some of the 
things that go into a trapper’s pack. 
All small furbearers taken from the 
traps are thrown, unskinned, into the 
pack sack while the furs from the 
larger animals are removed to save 
packing the heavy carcass. 


A TRAPPER might as well leave his 

coat home as to forget his pack 
sack. The style of the Duluth pack 
sack fits in well with general require- 
ments. Some like the pack basket best 
but personally we consider the sack bet- 
ter on account of its wider range of 
uses. It’s a good idea to have a head 
strap and, what’s more, to break your- 
self into using it, The old saw, “a 
change is as good 
as a rest” will be 
found applicable to 
packing. Easing 
the load from 
shoulders to head 
relieves that pain- 
ful strap - cutting 
effect. 

Many have de- 
bated the question 
of what is best in 
the line of firearms 
for the trapper. 
The tyros all want 
to know if a .45 
Colt’s is heavy 
enough to protect 
them against wolves and bears and if 
a 25-20 won’t be all right for moose! 
Of course we were all greenhorns once 
and I am sure the writer was about 
the greenest of the green! I took four 
weapons ‘into the wilds the first year 
and enough ammunition to stage a 
young war. Since then I have rarely 
carried more than two. First let me say, 
that with the possible exception of a 





twenty-two pistol, the average revolver 
or automatic pistol is just -about as 
necessary to a trapper as varnish is 
to an old tin Elizabeth. The trapper 
has but two requirements in weapons 
—a rifle for killing big game and a .22 
for shooting small stuff for traps and 
the table. 


UNLESS you are an expert you 

couldn’t hit a bear twenty steps 
distant with your heavy six-shooter or 
automatic pistol.. You will be lucky to 
get that close to a bear so don’t worry 
about being attacked by one. Then 
there is always the comforting knowl- 
edge that it takes a mighty good bear 
to outrun a man when the latter is 
badly scared. As for shooting big game, 
such as deer or moose, with weapons 
of this sort I’d advise you not to waste 
your ammunition. Maybe this is tell- 
ing tales out of school but I can’t resist 
the opportunity: once my pard and I 
watched two Canadian Mounted Police 
shoot a box of revolver cartridges try- 
ing to pot a moose with their .38 Spe- 
cials, out of season at that; The net 
result of this incident was two badly 
chagrined police, two highly amused 
trappers and a still more highly 
amused moose! 

For the various double guns on the 
market we wouldn’t give a tinker’s 
hurrah—anything that is supposed to 
be an all-purpose article is a good thing 
to leave alone. Nor is there an all- 
around calibre in any special make of 
rifle; either it’s too small for big game 
or too big for small. And the idea of 
changing from one weight of bullet to 
another is certainly not practical for 
a hard-headed woodsman. When I take 
a rifle out into the woods I want to 
KNOW just how it shoots and this 
knowledge can only be assured when 
cne is using the same weight of a bul- 
let regularly. Most trappers are fairly 
good rifle shots but very few of them 
are experts for the simple reason they 
don’t practice enough. . The writer has 
killed hundreds of dollars worth of fur- 
bearing animals and it wasn’t done 
with a rifle with which I hadn’t thor- 
oughly acquainted myself. 


THE requirements in a trapper’s big 

game rifle are simple enough that 
the choosing of one shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult. First, simplicity and strength 
are prime _ requisites. The action 
must be impervious to frost of the 
sixty-degrees-below-zero variety. Sec- 
ond, ample strength as to energy at 
shooting ranges and a fairly flat trajec- 
tory; the energy of course being in ac- 
cordance with the game sought. For 
moose we would recommend such cal- 
ibres as .80 U. S., .303 British, .300 Sav- 
age,°.385 Winchester and the like. As 


to the make of rifle we will leave that 
to the individual choice. Some like bolt 
actions, some lever actions, some auto- 


- matics and yet others prefer the slide 


actions. 

After a man has killed his winter’s 
meat in the fall there is no necessity 
of packing a large rifle with him all 
the time. A good .22 repeater, using 
the long rifle cartridge, is mighty 
handy for shooting rabbits and par- 
tridges: If a man has any degree of 
skill a long barreled pistol of the same 
calibre is a pretty good substitute for 
the rifle and is much handier to carry. 


The list of articles required for the 
trapline would be very incomplete with- 
out mention of clothing. This is a 
mighty important subject and the selec- 
tion of clothing should be given careful 
consideration. It is impossible for one 
to give a list of clothes that would 
prove suitable under every circum- 
stance that might arise; nor will the 
same kind or weight of garments serve 
equally well in totally different cli- 
mates. If one is in doubt as to what 
should be worn in a certain locality it 
is perhaps better to take as few clothes 
with one as will fill present needs, buy- 
ing the winter’s outfit after seeking ad- 
vice from residents of the district to 
be trapped. So you must consider these 
selections as for a given climate, prob- 
ably not wholly suited to your re- 
quirements. 


STARTING “from the ground up,” 
we will tackle the hardest individ- 
ual clothing problem of the trapper— 


footwear! In a pinch the trapper can 
wear most any old coat, depending upon 
bodily action to keep him warm, he 
can get along without a hat or cap in 
pretty cold weather, his trousers may 
be ragged and decidedly thin and some 
trappers even go without underwear but 
they ALL must have the right kind of 
feotwear or disaster will result. I 
knew a couple of Swede trappers in 
the Athabasca country one winter who 
were so stingy they decided to make 
all their moccasins of moosehide and 
stuff them with grass instead of wear- 
ing three pairs of woolen sox. With 
what result? Well, the younger of the 
two was caught out in a severe cold 
snap and froze both feet so badly he 
wasn’t able to get out on the trapline 
for the remainder of the season. 
Speaking from the angle of personal 
observation, more mishaps befall trap- 
pers of the colder regions because of 
neglect in the matter of footwear than 
through any other single cause. A few 
years ago the writer thought himself 
pretty well versed on the subject but 
more varied experience has taught me 
that we live and learn and as we do not 
live indefinitely, we never know it all. 


Generally a trapper working on the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky mountain 
ranges, north of 52 degrees, should 
wear moccasins during the.cold weather 
period, but in addition he must have 
some sort of waterproof footwear for 
early fall and late spring. 


ND there are moccasins, mocassins 

and yet more moccasins! The Cree 
Indians make their footwear of moose- 
hide and although their tanning proc- 
ess leaves the hide spongy and not 
very good at resisting wear, their moc- 
casins are nevertheless the most satis- 
factory kind that can be procured. 
Most of the factory-made articles are 
highly unsatisfactory because the soles 
wear slick and become stiff and a man 
can break his neck if he isn’t pretty 
active on his feet. For this reason the 
stiff pacs are absolutely dangerous, for 
I have worn them when it was neces- 
sary to get down on my knees and crawl 
up a steep slope. The Cree product 


.has a rough finish which never wears 


slick and the soles grip so well one can 
negotiate the glassiest ice without fear 
of mishap. 

The big drawback connected with the 
use of moosehide moccasins is their 
tendency to soak up all the water they 
come in contact with, being about as 
waterproof as a gunny sack. It must 
be understood, however, that snow of 
the north country is dry most of the 
time and a man could wade around in 
it wearing nothing but woolen socks, 
and still not get his feet wet. And 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
moccasins. A teamster can bundle his 
feet up in great clumsy felt shoes or 
sheepskin-lined pacs but the trapper 
must wear snowshoes and bunglesome 
footwear will not be permitted. When 
it is bitterly cold his feet will freeze 
in rubber or hard leather shoes, so 
there you are. 

Nine out of ten tyro trappers will 
go into the woods with one or more 
pairs of heavy lumbermen’s sox but 
there is a serious objection to the use 
of them. If you get them wet it takes 
a good heat several hours to dry them. 
Consequently the man who uses them is 
inclined to wear them half-dry—a seri- 
ous state of affairs. 


T is far better to use two or three 

pairs of medium weight woolen sox 
in lieu of the first-mentioned article. 
The writer found that one pair of wool- 
en sox and two pairs of moccasins, the 
latter not fitting too snug, made a warm 
and well-wearing combination. In all 
cases one should avoid wearing tight- 
fitting moccasins during cold weather 
for the least hampering of the circu- 
lation will give Jack Frost a chance 


(Continued on page 694) 
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A Unique Way to Land 


ing for ouananiche, the leaping 
salmon of the Grande Descharge 
While 


S EVERAL years ago I was fly fish- 


in the River Saguenay, Quebec. 
in that quaint old 
city I met my old 
friend, E. D. T. 
Chambers, who 
advised me to se- 
cure, before I 
went on the trip, 
those two little 
double hook 
champion flies, 
Silver Doctor and 
Jock Scott. I have 
every reason to 
respect Brother 
Chamber’s_ valu- 
able hints, for no- 
body knows better 
than he where to 
go and what to 
use in any part of 
that vast fishing 
region known as 
the Canadian 
Wilds. Chambers 
ought to know, for 
he has “coached” 
(Fred Shaw’s fa- 
vorite term) all 
the foreign “big 
wigs’ — royal, 
noble and other- 
wise—in the mys- 
teries of the craft. 
Well, I got to the 
place by the aid 
of two Montaigne 
Indians and a 
birch bark canoe, 
landed safely on 
the rocky island 
after some shaky 
feelings while 
crossing the 
seething, roaring and rushing waters 
just below the falls. Even in the sun- 
shine of leafy June it is a gloomy, 
lonesome place and I was always glad 
after fishing was over to start back for 
the hotel through the tangled silent 
trail of the forest. The rocky island 
was already tenanted by a gentleman 
from Boston whom I shall refer to as 
Sammy—a friendly appellation he re- 
quested on further acquaintance. I 
could do no other than return the com- 
pliment, though I found later that he 
was a millionaire and very democratic 
and just the right stuff true anglers are 
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Northern Pike 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


made of, even if loaded with the abun- 
dant means I lacked. So we were known 
throughout the trip as Sammy and 
Louis. While very enthusiastic, he was 





a poor fly caster and, as everybody 
knows, long casts are essential because 
the floating mass of foam, sometimes 
twenty yards in extent, is continually 
on the move, forced back and forth by 


the surging waters. In this mass of 
foam, millions of flies are trapped thus 
to furnish a never ending supply of 
food for the salmon who rise up from 
deep water to feed. 

Sammy was much disconcerted to 
watch me landing fish after fish he could 
not reach and he got tired of waiting 
for the foam to drift closer, he desired 
the Indian to launch the canoe and try 





the Great 


the quieter waters after the pike—more 
suited to his genius as a pike and bass 
expert as he was. 

He dug out from his kit a spoon, one 
of those enormous 
curved pieces of 
shining. metal 
adorned with red 
feathers that cov- 
ered a liberal 
sized triangle 
hook. Said I, 
“What do you ex- 
pect to get on 
that thing?” “I 
don’t know ex- 
actly,” Sam _ re- 
plied, “but if any 
fish gets on it, he 
is fast for cer- 
tain.” So thought 
I, myself. After 
wishing them 
good luck, off 
they started 
across to the 
shore side where 
the rocks rose 
clean, straight 
above the water, 
which was in that 
place several hun- 
dred feet deep. 
The Indian guide 
had stripped him- 
self naked to the 
waist and hatless 
except a feather 
plume picked up 
on the rocks 
which he stuck in 
his long black 
hair. It made a 
picture worth 
painting as he 
plowed the pad- 
dle through rough 
water to reach the rocks. They did not 
paddle more than 500 yards before I 
heard a combined yell which signalized 
success with something, and by the 
bending rod I could see it was some- 
thing big. Why they did not get the 
fish in the canoe was afterward ex- 
plained; they forgot the essential gaff 
or net so necessary to tackle a large 
fish in a place where they could not pos- 
sibly beach it. Just afterwards the In- 
dian turned the canoe with the inten- 
tion of paddling towards our island rock 
for us to net the fish for them. As 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Morals 
in 
Nature 


By 
WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM 


E sometimes hear it said that 
WV Nature is unmoral rather than 
immoral. As applied to the 
lower forms of life this is undoubtedly 
true, but among the birds and the wild 
animals of the forest there are species 
whose standard of conduct is in many 
respects as high as that found among 
the most civilized groups of the human 
race. All domestic birds and animals 
are immoral; many of their species in 
a state of nature, are either promiscu- 
ous and temporary in their mating 
habits, or polygamous, while others, the 
cats, doves, ducks and geese, for ex- 
ample, apparently mate for life. 
Unquestionably we should distinguish 
between morality, which is simply 
following the true instinct of their 
species, and that which is due to the 
exercise of self control in an attempt to 
overcome racial habits and customs, but 
I think that the former may as rightly 
claim the title as the latter. For, as 
Darwin says, “An action repeatedly 
performed by us, will at last be done 
without deliberation or hesitation, and 
can hardly be distinguished from an 
instinct; yet surely no one will pretend 
that an action thus done ceases to be 
moral. On the contrary, we feel that an 
act cannot be considered as perfect, or 
as performed in the most noble manner, 
unless it be done impulsively, without 
deliberation or effort, in the same man- 
ner as by a man in whom the requisite 
qualities are inate.” . 
Of late years a more or less success- 
ful attempt has been made to bring 
foxes under domestication, for the 
sake of breeding them for their skins, 
and it will be interesting to learn how 
this affects their conduct to one an- 
other. For the last forty summers I 
have watched the wild foxes that have 
their dens on the hill in my pasture, and 
in the winter have followed and de- 
ciphered fox trails in the snow, and my 






Young hawks 


observations have convinced me that 
they pair for life and that the male does 
his share in bringing up the family. 

Each fox family, as a rule, has more 
than one den, at distances varying from 
two to three hundred yards, to a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, and the young 
foxes are moved from one to another 
at intervals during the summer. These 
dens are made by enlarging woodchuck 
burrows, and I have seen the male do 
his share of this work. ; 

When I approach their dens, it is 
very often the father of the family, who 
is standing guard—while the cubs 
frolic about the doorway, and the 
mother who is off hunting. 

Taking care of the young foxes is no 
easy task, for they are fearless and in- 
quisitive. One Sunday morning a few 
years ago I went pickerel fishing, and 
my way led me by the fox dens on the 
hillside. A fox cub sat watching my ap- 
proach with eager interest, and when 
I stopped to watch him, he slipped 
around behind the ground junipers, and 
coming up behind me, sat down on his 
haunches and looked up at the long 
bamboo rod over my shoulders, as if 
trying to study out its meaning. Evi- 
dently the little chaps wander off from 
time to time to get lost like other chil- 
dren. 


WAS sitting in the shade of the 
pines on a summer day. when a 
young fox, hardly bigger than a 
gray squirrel, came wandering alone 
through the woods. He acted for all 
the world as if lost and worried; his 
littleness and loneliness being all the 
more apparent because of the century 
old pines that towered above him. 
Coming to a prostrate log he climbed 
upon it and curled up for a nap; slept 
for about a minute, got up and 
stretched, walked for a few yards along 
the tree trunk, and curled up again. 
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I think he had at least five naps in- 
side of twenty minutes, the last on the 
end of the log farthest from me down 
the slope. 







HEN sitting up and yawning, he 

caught sight of something half 
buried beneath the pine needles which 
seemed to excite him greatly. 

He leaned over with outstretched 
neck, then drew back suddenly to take 
refuge behind a knot, looking out from 
behind it with one eye. At last he 
gathered courage to pounce down and 
drag forth the cause of all this excite- 
ment, only a broken stick a few inches 
long—as I ascertained after he had 
gone away—but for several minutes he 
fought with it and tossed it about, then 
becoming tired of it, started off in the 
direction from whence he came. 

I wish. that I could add an account 
of his rejoining his family, but linger- 
ing about for an hour or more, I saw 
no sign of any other fox, nor heard the 
well known tell-tale cry of jay or crow 
or any other woodland note, give warn- 
ing of their presence in the vicinity, 
and to the best of my knowledge, there: 
was at that time no fox den within a 
quarter of a mile. This custom of tak- 
ing such very protracted naps, is char- 
acteristic of foxes of all ages. 

They usually sleep in the open air, 
and I have had plenty of opportunities 
for watching them at such times, and 
have never seen one sleep for more than 
two minutes, generally half a dozen 
naps in quick succession, and then off to 
their hunting. Talk about “cat naps” 
fox naps would be much more appropri- 
ate. 

* Last summer I sawa two-thirds grown 
fox watching a mouse hole beneath a 
stump in a clearing. Evidently decid- 
ing that the mouse was not coming out 
just then, he walked over to another 
stump and curled up for a nap; after 
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taking his regular quota of half a doz- 
en naps on as many different stumps, 
he got up and stretched, smoothed down 
his fur, and then all at once seemed 
to think of something important, start- 
ing off up the hill to look at a box trap 
which my son had set at the foot of a 
red oak. A sufficiently credulous ob- 
server might easily have been led to 
conclude that the fox had set that trap 
for a squirrel and made a business of 
looking at it every day. 


THE observations that have led me 

to the conclusion that foxes remain 
faithful to their mates throughout the 
year, and from year to year, have been 
made by studying their trails in the 
snow. 

The foot prints of male and female 
are easily distinguished, and I have 
noticed that those foxes who hunt in 
pairs all winter, are nearly always a 
male and a female hunting together, 
keeping several rods apart to be sure, 
but one or the other often working 
round in half circles, as if with the ob- 
ject of driving game in the direction of 
his mate. Young foxes of the season 
usually hunt by themselves. In the 
pairing season you will find the tracks 
of the male fox following in the foot- 
prints of the female. I have never, as 
far as I can recall, seen any evidence 
of two males following a female, or a 
male with two females. 

I have spoken of all cats in the wild 
state as being monogamous, relying on 
the unanimous testimony of hunters 
and other naturalists as regards the 
larger kinds, lions, tigers, panthers, etc. 

The only exception to this testimony 
being the occasional assertion that some 
lions have been known to have four or 
five females in their harems. 

My own observations in this direction 
have been limited to the study of the 
tracks of the bob cat or bay lynx. These 
tracks have shown me pretty con- 
clusively that bob cats pair for life, 
and that the kittens hunt with their 
parents for the first winter at least. 

Last winter was one of deep, dry 
snow from November to April. 


HREE bob cats, which judging from 
their footprints, were a male, fe- 
male and half-grown kitten, had a more 
or less regular beat of, I know not how 
many miles, coming from the north- 
east across the low ground into a scrub 
growth of gray birch and mixed ever- 
green and hard woods. Here they 
would hunt rabbits for a day or two, 
then off to the westward for a few 
days and back again up the hill in my 
pasture and away to the southeast. 
I saw their tracks along this route, 
every few weeks, until the snow melted 
in April, and always the same tracks, 
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the big cat, the middle sized cat, and 
the little cat. In May, while ploughing 
on a cloudy day, I saw two animals that 
corresponded to bob cats in size and 
color, go with a sort of bounding gait 
across the low ground and up the slope 
into the pines, just where the wild cat’s 


trail had led through the snows of the 


past winter, but as they were nearly 
half a mile away, I could not be certain 
that they were not a couple of small 
dogs running at large. 

Lions, tigers, leopards, cougars and 
lynxes rarely breed in capivity. This 
has been generally ascribed to the un- 
natural environment and lack of exer- 
cise, which is supposed to deprive them 
of their native vitality, but I am in- 
clined to believe that a better explana- 
tion would be that the true instinct of 
their race, has prevented them from 
making “marriages of convenience” 
when coupled as they have been, any 
male with any female of their species. 


OF lions, the Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica says: “The lion appears to be 
monogamous, a single male and female 
continuing attached to each other irres- 
pectively of the pairing season. At all 
events the lion remains, with the lion- 
ess while the cubs are young and help- 
less, and assists in providing her and 
them with food, and in educating them 
in the art of providing for themselves. 
They are said to remain with their par- 
ents until they are about three years 
old.” 

The following account by an eye wit- 
ness—Hon. W. H. Drummond—gives a 
good idea of lion family life. 

“T once had the pleasure of, unob- 
served myself, watching a lion family 
feeding. I was encamped on the Black 
Umfolosi in Zululand, and towards 
evening, walking out, about half a mile 
from camp, I saw a herd of zebra gal- 
loping towards me, and when they were 
nearly 200 yards off, I saw a yellow 
body flash towards the leader, and saw 
him fall beneath the lion’s weight. 
There was a tall tree about 60 yards 
from the place, and anxious to see what 
went on, I stalked up to it, while the 
lion was too much occupied to look 
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about him, and climbed up. He had 
by this time quite killed the beautiful 
striped animal, but instead of proceed- 
ing to eat it, he got up and roared vigor- 
ously, until there was an answer, and 
in a few minutes a lioness accompanied 
by four whelps, came trotting up from 
the same direction as the zebra, which 
no doubt she had seen to drive towards 
her husband. They formed a fine pic- 
ture, as they stood round the carcass, 
the whelps tearing it and biting it, but 
unable to get through the tough skin. 
Then the lion lay down, and the lion- 
ess driving the offspring before her, did 
the same, four or five yards off, upon 
which he got up, and commencing to eat 
it, had soon finished a hind-leg, retiring 
a few yards to one side as soon as he 
had done so. 


“THE lioness came up next and tore 

the carcass in shreds, bolting huge 
mouthfuls, but not objecting to the 
whelps eating as much as they could 
find. There was a good deal of snarl- 
ing and quarreling among these young 
lions, and occasionally a stand-up fight 
for a minute, but their mother did not 
take any notice of them, except to give 
them a smart blow with her paw if they 
got in her way. ... There was now 
little left of the zebra, except a few 
bones, which hundreds of vultures were 
circling round waiting to pick, while al- 
most an equal number were hopping 
about on the ground within 50 or 60 
yards of it, and the whole family walked 
quietly away, the lioness leading, and 
the lion following, often turning his 
head to see that they were not followed, 
bringing up the rear.” 

From all accounts that I can find, the 
cougars, or mountain lions of this coun- 
try, have been found hunting in pairs 
at all seasons, a male and female to- 
gether, accompanied by their young in 
the summer. 

When one of a pair is killed, the 
surviver hunts alone, for years appar- 
ently, whether such a bereaved cougar 
ever becomes attached to another, is 
uncertain. 


OTTERS, I believe, pair for life, 

though the old males evidently go 
off by themselves during the summer. 
I have more than once seen the mother 
otter teaching her young to swim, and 
later in the summer, leading them off 
on long fishing excursions down stream 
to the salt meadows, or across lots hunt- 
ing in the woods. 

At the approach of cold weather, the 
male rejoins his family, and through 
the winter you will find his track with 
theirs, unless the family has been 
broken up by the trapper. 

The smaller members of this genus, 
the mink, weasels and skunk, appear to 





be promiscuous and temporary in their 
mating habits; yet undoubtedly, in- 
dividual variation occurs in all forms 
of life, and it may be that there are 
faithful couples here and there in every 
species. 


S QUIRRELS and chipmunks, as far 

as I can learn, are faithful to their 
mates, but I can find little evidence of 
such faithfulness among the wood- 
chucks, rabbits, muskrats, mice and 
rats. 

Deer, classed as they are with cattle, 
sheep, goats and buffalo, have been gen- 
erally characterized as polygamous, 
even the red deer, the “noble stag” of 
England and Scotland, has been so 
rated, and that by those who have had 
the chance to study him the closest, the 
deer hunters and game keepers of sev- 
eral generations past. But my own ob- 
servations of the common white tailed 
deer of this country, leave me, convinced 
that they at least are nearly always 
monogamous. 

The doe, it is true, goes off by herself 
before the birth of the fawn, but I 
have seen buck, doe and fawn in com- 
pany when the fawns were not very 
many weeks old, as well as later in the 
season when they were nearly half 
grown. 

I once saw a large buck crossing 
from one woodland to another, keeping 
to what little cover was afforded by 
the young growth and alders along the 
riverside. Coming to the border of the 
dark hemlock woods, he was confronted 
by a six strand barbed wire fence. Here 
he stopped and looked back, flashing 
his white tail repeatedly as a signal. 
Looking in the same direction, I saw a 
white tail flash in answer, from among 
the bushes by the stream a quarter of 
a mile back along the course which he 
had followed. 

Presently a doe and two fawns came 
in sight, crossing the open and coming 
close up to him, as he stood there by 
the wire fence. 

Clearing this at a bound, as he turned 
and waited until the fawns, after much 
hesitation, had managed to get over the 
fence, then the doe leaped over, and 
the whole family disappeared among the 
hemlocks. 

On another occasion, this time in 
the spring, I saw a fox run out from 
the edge of the woods with a buck and 
doe in pursuit. 


FTER the fox had retreated to the 
meadows, the deer went back into 
the woods, where I suspected that their 
fawns were in hiding. 
I have never yet seen a buck accom- 
panied by more than one doe. 
In the winter it is not uncommon to 
find one or two young bucks going 


about in company with an old antlered 
buck of many years experience; the 
does—young and old—at this season, 
keeping more by themselves. 

Among birds, springtime mating is 
the general rule, but just what propor- 
tion of these springtime courtships, are 
the rejoining of pairs of the previous 
season, is uncertain. Very few, I think 
in the case of song birds, for rivalry 
among the males is greatly in evidence; 
two or more of these ardent lovers pur- 
suing a female as she darts and hides 
among the leaves. The males are the 
first to come north; the females join- 
ing them several days or even weeks 
later. The cow blackbirds come up from 
the south in April, not in conspicuous 
flocks as the grackles and redwings 
come, but in little parties of three or 
four or a dozen perhaps. Their migra- 
tions are conducted at night and I first 
see them in the tops of the apple and 
elm trees in the early morning of their 
arrival. 

They ruffle their feathers and utter 
modulated creaking and whistling notes 
and cluck sleepily to one another and 
then go to sleep perched side by side in 
the spring sunshine. Sometimes I see 
a pair, male and female together, but 
quite frequently one male and two fe- 
males or several males and one female, 
for they do not pair off in the spring as 
most other birds do and know nothing 
of nest building and the cares of their 
young. 


Ff 20M time to time in early summer 
a lone female wanders off by her- 
self with an eye to the nesting affairs 
of other birds smaller than she is. Loaf- 
ing about half hidden among the leaves, 
she acts the spy on busy pairs of chipping 
sparrows, vireos and yellow warblers 
and choosing her time when the owners 
are away from their newly finished 
nest, lays an egg therein and departs. 

It is a common enough occurrence to 
find the cowbird’s egg in the nest with 
the smaller eggs of sparrow or warbler, 
and much less frequently the young 
cowbird, either alone or with its foster 
brothers and sisters. In mid-summer 
I often find them fully fledged and 
grown up, still accompanied by their 
little adopted parents who work per- 
severingly from morning till night to 
procure enough food for their greedy 
and overgrown changeling. 

The red winged blackbirds come 
north earlier than the cowbirds, and 
after the arrival of the females, flock 
together in the meadows, where later in 
the season they have their nests. Male 
and female alike share the cares and 
anxieties for their young; few birds are 
more solicitous than they are in this 
direction, yet there seems to be some- 
thing of the cowbird’s socialistic tend- 
encies in the red wing species, and it is 


difficult to tell which birds are mated 
together, several males often clamour- 
ing above you when you approach some 
one particular nest, and following with 
you and exhibiting equal alarm and 
anxiety when another nest is ap- 
proached, and any day in the summer 
you may see two or more males pur- 
suing a female with all the ardent riv- 
alry of springtime courtship. 


ET here and there in the meadows, 

are secluded nests, with one male 
and one female keeping guard over 
each. 

Crows dwell in pairs during the mat- 
ing season, and until the young crows 
have learned to fly; after that they 
gather their flocks and all identity of 
the pairs is lost. I have seen no evi- 
dence that the same pairs reunite the 
following spring, rather. the contrary 
in fact, and yet, to their credit, it may 
be said, that more than most birds, they 
are quick to help any unfortunate mem- 
ber of the flock. 

I have often seen them make repeated 
trips to and from the tree in which a 
wounded crow was hiding, evidently 
carrying food each time, and this in 
early summer, when the young crows 
were clamoring to be fed in their turn. 
With most species, either of animals 
or birds, this act of succoring the unfor- 
tunate, is, I regret to say, so uncommon 
as to be all the more noticeable when it 
does occur. 

Darwin tells us of an aged pelican, 
found on one of the islands inhabited 
by these birds; blind and helpless to 
feed itself, yet fat and evidently. well 
cared for by others of the flock, who 
were continually coming and going to 
and from their feeding grounds. 

Hawks have always been credited 
with being monogamous, and years of 
close observation of the different species 
leave me with little doubt that they 
are. The sexes are easily distinguished, 
and the plumage of the young birds 
changes from year to year until the 
typical adult coloration of the species is 
acquired. 


HIS renders it comparatively easy 
to recognize individuals in many 
instances, particularly now that their 
numbers have, most unfortunately, been 
so reduced, that you will hardly find 
more than one or two pairs of any 
species, for several miles of woodland. 
The red shouldered hawks are in 
many ways the easiest to study. 

The young at first are pale brown 
and yellowish white, each year’s new 
plumage showing an added touch of red- 
ish brown and black until at last they 
wear the handsomely marked dress of 
their tribe. 

(Continued on page 683) 
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Big Game 
Cartridges 


Discussing Rifle 
Ammunition 


By 
BYRON E. COTTRELL 


rifle cartridges have been im- 

proved within the past year or 
two, and there has been a few fine new 
cartridges added to the list. I am go- 
ing to give here some of these improve- 
ments and their advantages or disad- 
vantages for different kinds of big 
game hunting. 

Some of our highest velocity bullets 
have shown a decided tendency to open 
up too quickly when hitting big game, 
not giving the desired penetration— 
especially if the game shot was a little 
too large for the cartridge anyway. 
This has had two effects. First: It 
has caused many of our leading rifle- 
men and best hunters to denounce as 
unreliable the modern high velocity bul- 
let for large game, and to design effi- 
cient heavy bullet cartridges for such 
game. Second: It has brought about 
a great improvement in the high speed 
bullets. The result is we have some 
mighty fine cartridges in both classes 
to choose from. Some loads are better 
adapted to certain conditions than oth- 
ers, and vice-versa. 

The average big game hunter who is 
no rifle crank will need to take extra 
precaution to get the ammunition best 
suited to his needs. If he uses any of 
the new loadings—and he is almost 
sure to do so whether he knows it or 
not, as there is not much else on the 
market—he should shoot not less than 
a box to verify the sighting of his rifle, 
and if he has the time and place he 
had better shoot a hundred at different 
distances so as to become perfectly fa- 
miliar with the trajectory of these new 
loads. Most of them shoot entirely dif- 
ferent -from what the old ones did. 
Some few rifles will shoot the new load- 
ngs to the same point blank sight ad- 
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justment as did the old standard loads, 
but most of them will not. Just the 
other day I picked up a .30-.30 carbine 
sighted to shoot where held at 75 yards 
with the old loading (.170 gr. bullet at 
2,000 f. s. vel.), but when used with 
the 150 gr. bullet at over 2,300 f. s. vel. 
it shot nearly one and a half feet high 
at this distance—enough to miss the 
largest game that should be shot with 
this rifle. Last fall I saw a fine Sauer 
Mauser .30-’06 shoot nearly two feet 
high at 50 yards when loaded with 
150 gr. bullets, but when using the 220 
gr. it shot where it was held. An old 
.303 Savage that had always been used 
with the old style cartridge loaded with 
nitro-glycerin powder, and had always 
done fine work shot not less than two 
feet low at one hundred yards when 
used with new ammunition loaded with 
a progressive nitro-cellulose powder. 
The owner didn’t know what was the 
trouble and was “cussing” the ammuni- 
tion up one side and down the other. 


OU will find it a wise plan to try 

out the sighting of your rifle be- 
fore taking it hunting, and use the 
same lot of ammunition that you will 
use for hunting. You may think that 
it shot all right last year and that it 
will do the same this—maybe it will— 
and maybe it will not. 

The new loadings may be divided 
into two general classes: first the high 
speed loads, those with lighter bullets 
at greatly increased velocities; and sec- 
ond, what we will call high power loads, 
or those with regular weight bullets 
driven at an increased velocity. This 
increase is generally about 200 f. s. 

The high speed loads for the .25-.35, 
.30-.30, .82 Spl., and .35 Rem. give ve- 
locities from 2,350 f. s. up to 2,700 f. s. 







At these velocities the bullets mush- 
room much quicker and larger when 
they hit game, and make a larger hole 
than the old loading, this naturally 
uses up the energy quicker and they do 
not penetrate as deep. They very sel- 
dom glance and are therefore the saf- 
est loads to use in settled districts for 
shooting ’chucks, etc. 


‘THEY should be shot so that they 

will hit the ground within two or 
three hundred yards, as when they get 
up too much they will glance. For the 
size of game for which these cartridges 
are adapted they are very deadly, as a 
rule killing quicker than the old load— 
especially on broad side shots. They 
are not adapted to any larger game 
than were the original loads. The tra- 
jectories for the first two or three hun- 
dred yards are very low, and they have 
a considerably longer useful hunting 
range. They are fine for open country 
where shots are often taken at long 
range, by long range I mean two or 
three hundred yards. 

For shooting through thick brush the 
high-speed bullet is not as good as the 
heavier bullet, it would naturally mush- 
room and turn from its course much 
easier. We read a lot lately about bul- 
lets shooting through the brush—or not 
shooting through it. I hold that this 
is not of as much importance as is 
generally claimed. As a rule when 
shooting at deer, or other big game, 
through heavy brush the failure to hit 
is not so much because of deflected bul- 
lets as it is because of the impossibility 
to see the game plainly enough to get 
a good bead on it. It sounds good to 
tell the other fellow that you held right 
but the brush turned your bullet. I 

(Continued on page 688) 





The Training and Entering in the Field 


of 
The Beagle Hound 


HEN a pup is four weeks old I 
W begin. his education; at this 

time, I begin feeding the pup- 
pies to assist the mother in her nursing 
and also to assist in the physical devel- 
opment of the puppies, for at about five 
or six weeks of age the mother begins 
her process of weaning and she isn’t 
long doing it; but what care the pups 
by this time, they are getting “four 
squares” a day and what they steal, 
when the mother is willing, in this way 
they do not miss the mother and look to 
you as the most dependable feeding 
ground. When I am ready to feed, I 
get every thing all set and then step 
quietly into the kennel and call the little 
fellows several times softly in succes- 
sion, and keep calling until all are as- 
sembled at my feet, then I set the pan 
down and place the food into it. 

I arrange the pups around the pan 
and steady them if they attempt to 
crowd, I never speak again to the pup- 
pies, I de everything with my hands; 
if they climb into the pan, I reach over 
and lift them gently out and up to feed 
again and if. they crawl over or under 
another pup, I place him back in line 
with my hand. 


By ROY THAYER 


After a week or two, four lessons a 
day, you notice they have acquired table 
manners and they begin to notice that 
whenever you call, they get something 
to eat. I may go into a kennel on 
other occasions and the pups will run 
out and over my feet, but I have nothing 
to say, I go on about my business and 
leave, if they cry I say nothing. 

If you do not say much or anything, 
pups become very bold and forward, the 
food attracts them in the first instance 
and they soon get bolder and bolder, 
they will take hold of your shoe lace or 
the bottoms of your trousers and give 
them a shake, thus gaining confidence. 


SUDDEN noises, loud talking, scold- 

ing or hollering at your dogs or 
pups, makes them timid, cowardly, and 
in time if you insist on continuing it, 
they pay no attention to your com- 
mands or entreaties, and will run in 
the opposite direction. 

Get your pup’s confidence, teach him 
you are his friend and benefactor, let 
him “play”, even if he should eat your 
wife’s $75.00 bonnet, don’t beat him 
and abuse him, preferable use your 
head and see to it that $75.00 hats are 


not left around loose. Let your pups 
live a pup’s life—just as a child must 
go through a certain stage or stages, 
manhood will arrive all too soon, and 
when Nature has issued her referen- 
dum, to go to work, you will find that 
Nature knows when to step in. Boys 
who have little or no boyhood make 
sad, sour, cold and calculating men, 
they desire to get even with the world 
for what they think they lost, so with 
a dog, a sad hound is no joy. 


E VERY fault, every physical deform- 

ity, such as rickets and its lesser 
associates, lack of exercise, nutrition 
and education, makes the training of 
a hound just that much more difficult 
and longer. 

Every time you feed your pups, 
“steady” them, teach them to know the 
word “steady”; that word is the key 
and the control of the hound’s deport- 
ment. If you can make a dog obey you 
(steady) at meal time—get him or 
them, so that when the food is set in 
front of them, at the command ‘steady” 
they will wait, calmly for a second or 
two—then “take ’em” they will start to 
devour the food—you can in time set 
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your food down and say “steady” and 
they will never attempt to touch it. 


\ HEN you can do this you have 

your dog under control. In other 
words, if you can make a dog obey you 
at the most critical or important time 
of his life, and his most eager one, feed 
time, you can make him obey you any 
other time, with this one exception, and 
I must insert it here, else further on 
you will say, this bird is backtracking. 
You can’t call or steady a good hound 
from or on a hot trail and if you can 
or do, you haven’t a good hound. This 
is one time that he is deaf, dumb and 
blind to any or all your entreaties, and 
from my viewpoint, breed all you can of 
this type or kind. 

When the pups are about four months 
old, begin to take them out in the fields 
and woods. Don’t go far. Go out a 
short distance to a good location and 
sit down or walk slowly around; say 
nothing; don’t even call unless you are 
absolutely certain that your dogs 
have become confused or lost tem- 
porarily. Just keep your dogs in 
sight and when they have become 
tired and had a good romp, turn 
towards home and let them keep 
coming until they are all ready to 
make the trip back. If you do have 
a dog that feels he shouldn’t come 
at the proper time, have a lead and 
snap it to his collar, in this way he 
also makes a good “decoy” for the 
others to follow. 

I never take less than two dogs out 
at a time and I have taken as high as 
eighteen in one pack and brought them 
all back. 

I will not attempt to say which is the 
best method of calling a hound, by 
shouting, by using a whistle, or whis- 
tling or using a horn—lI prefer the horn 
for some unknown reason—some in- 
herited trait or one of those unexplain- 
able theories—the hound also prefers a 
horn or bugle. One blast and he is up 
and ready for action like a cavalry 
horse at the sound of “charge.” 


OUNDS love a horn or bugle, the 

associations that it brings to their 
mind cannot but demonstrate its impor- 
tance upon you. For this reason I use 
a horn, and I believe in painting as vivid 
a scene with all the natural settings 
that I can command to place before my 
hounds, that they cherish the life I 
have picked out for them. From time 
back to the Tudors, hounds have heard 
the horn. It was large and went over 
the “Whipper In’s” shoulder in the 
early days. Something of the style of 
the large base horn carried in the band 
of to-day, and was of a long deep tone 
and penetrated to the bowels of the 
earth. 
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Do you wonder that deep down in 
their very nature comes the recollection 
to them, from far off ancestors, from 
the first blast of your horn, that they 
have heard their call “to charge”; they 
will come in miles and miles to a horn 
after the chase, where all other methods 
fail. 

Hounds soon learn the language of 
your horn. Short, sharp, quick blasts 
will call them to the trail of a jumped 
rabbit; the long blast will call them 
from a lost or holed rabbit when they 
cease tonguing, and you desire to go 
on in another direction. Intermittent 
long blasts will call them when they 
are out of sight and sound or ear shot. 
Of course if a dog appears to be lost 
the only resort is the gun shot, which 
I will explain in another paragraph. 

The horn, to me, is more important 








Mike, a fine beagle, owned by 
George Hull 


than the long lash whip so many love to 
carry. 


CONTINUE taking ‘your dogs out 

until they become woods-wise and 
fearless, that will be determined by the 
distance they range away and the time 
they remain away, and they speedily 
gain confidence. When they are about 
six months of age, very seldom before 
and more times Jater, you will notice 
that they will begin to show signs of 
trailing and making game and soon 
some little fellow will explode into a 
bark or some hot scent he has found 
and you leap forward with pride to 
see which one has developed the long 
looked-for sign, giving vent to his 
feelings. At last he knows what he is 
out for. 


Some advise you to take an older dog, 
a trained dog, along with the pups. 
That is all well when the pups get so 
they can travel and are unafraid to 
follow, but if the pups are unable to 


keep up or are timid in the brush, and 
leave the old dog to return to you, they 


_soon learn to leave a trail and come in 


and it forms a habit. Where you take 
out only pups, every one is on an equal 
footing. 


AFTER the pups have found and 

voiced on their game and begun 
to trail a little, it does no harm to put 
down a sure and safe hound. The better 
the hound the better the results. Some 
advocate an old slow hound. Why? 
Pray tell? An old hound is most al- 
ways a “babbler” and gets jealous be- 
cause he can’t keep up and barks on 
the track of the other dogs. The pups 
get confused and can easily outstrip 
an old dog and to my mind an old dog 
is a nuisance. Take out a real one, 
one that is a “dew flicker.” Let him 
take the pups over the course. If they 
stay with him he will teach them some- 
thing, if it’s only speed. If they stay 
they will soon be in his company at 
least, if not in his class; and class 
will come soon enough if he is bred 
right. 

From the time they commence to 
take notice they should be given 
every opportunity of exercising 
their natural instincts. This is 
their school and it is just as im- 
portant as any school education; 
no dog will develop without oppor- 
tunity. A beagle, while young, 
must learn to solve all the prob- 
lems that “molly cottontail” pre- 
sents him with. 

I have not the space or words to im- 
press you with the importance of this 
early education. Let it be early, well 
done and complete. Don’t neglect it if 
you want real hunting beagles. 


EVER find or kick out game for 
your dogs. If they are not in sight 
and you jump a rabbit, “mark” your 
rabbit and call in your dogs—quick, 
short blasts on your horn, or if you call, 
call quick and excitedly. “Here, Take 
’em,” “Take ’em,” they soon learn what 
you have for them. Then point out the 
trail where the rabbit just ran and they 
will “hit it” and go away with it. This 
also teaches your dog control. Always 
teach him when you call there is some- 
thing for him to do. Never fool him 
and he will never fool you. Throw your 
hounds entirely upon their own respon- 
siblity and resources. Better let them 
miss a rabbit than to berate them for 
not seeing or smelling, and try to show 
them you have some rabbit ability; if 
you can stand the pressure let them 
absolutely alone. 
Never fool your dogs or drop them 
upon a kicked out rabbit so they can 
see the rabbit for a “sight chase.” It 


(Continued on page 691) 



































































Silver Tips in Mexico 


A Big Game Trip in the Fastnesses of the Sierra Madre Mountains 





¥ HAT do you say, Bill, that 
\Y we go down there for a hunt 
this fall?” 

This was my friend J. A. as we sat 
on his verandah one beautiful evening 
in early September. We had been dis- 
cussing our various experiences with 
rod and gun, and in the course of events 
I had related some facts concerning a 
trip I had made into the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Chihuahua. 

On that particular trip I had with 
me a Mexican whom I had known for 
a number of years, and who was thor- 
oughly familiar with that part of the 
country. We were journeying west 
from El Valle, a small inland town on 
the Santa Marie River, and my guide 
was relating stories of some of the 
large silver-tips to be found in that 
neighborhood. 


“Well, Ram,” I replied (his name: 


was Ramon Arturo Frederico Reyes, 
but I had long ago shortened it to just 
plain “Ram’”). “I don’t doubt the ve- 
racity of your stories, but I would very 
much like to see one of those fellows, 
and then it might not be hard to get 
me down here for a hunt some time.” 

“Just wait,” he replied, “I think you 
wlil be convinced before the sun sets 
to-night.” 

To this I made no reply, for I knew 
Ram well enough to know that when he 
made a promise, it generally bore fruit. 

In the late afternoon we arrived at 
an apparently dry stream, which came 
down through a canyon from the west. 
I remarked to Ram about this dry 
stream, whereupon he informed that the 
stream bed at this point was very deep 
with gravel, and that the waters flowed 
some two feet below the surface. This 
condition soon became apparent, for 
we presently arrived at the spot where 
the creek did its fadeaway. There the 
mules paused to stick their noses thirst- 
ily into the cool, clear waters. Ram 
informed me that we were soon to make 
camp, but before proceeding he wanted 
to look around a bit. 


“you hold the mules here until I re- 
turn,” he said. “Then maybe 
you'll see something interesting.” 

As he moved off, I sat down upon a 
convenient log, and lit up the old briar 
to enjoy some solid comfort, which was 
quite acceptable after being all day in 
the saddle. After what seemed no 


more than fifteen minutes, I heard Ram 
returning, and as he approached, the 


By HOWARD SLATEN 


expression on his face told me he had 
news. 

“Go up there around the first bend 
where the mud hole is, and see what 
you think of those bear tracks—deer, 
too.” 


AGER to verify Ram’s remarks, I 
put my horse into a canter and 
after rounding a rocky promontory, I 
saw a short distance ahead what ap- 
peared to be a small pond, at a place 
where the canyon walls fell back to 
form a miniature valley. The soft 
earth around this bit of water was lit- 
erally pock-marked with the foot-prints 
of game, mostly deer and antelope, but 
there was plenty of visible evidence that 
bears and lions were frequenters of 
this spot. As near as I could judge, 





The author with a fine grizzly trophy 


there were the tracks of at least four 
good-sized bears, while here and there 
were the cats-paw prints of a full- 
grown mountain lion. One bear track in 
particular was unmistakably that of a 
giant silver-tip. It was the largest 
bear track that I had ever seen, and 
the depth of its imprint gave evidence 
of the weight of its maker. 

I was convinced of the possibilities. 








Ram’s bear stories now took on more 


credence. And that night in camp, by 
a beautiful spring, some two miles 
farther on, I told Ram that I had re- 
solved that he and I should return there 
at the first opportunity and try to find 
the monster who had made those enor- 
mous tracks, 


T was the telling of this particular 

event that had stirred up Jack’s 
blood to the point of desire—hence his 
suggestion, as set forth at the begin- 
ning of this story. 

Jack and I planned to go about the 
first of November. So I accordingly 
dispatched a letter to Ram, appraising 
him of our plans. His reply was en- 
thusiastic to say the least, and in- 
formed me that game was more num- 
erous than ever, and that he would meet 
us in Casa Grande on the second of 
November. 

In the early morning of November 
first I paced excitedly up and down the 
station platform at Columbus, New 
Mexico, awaiting the arrival of the 
train from El Paso, which was to bring 
my friend Jack, together with various 
and sundry articles of equipment. 

The train had scarcely halted when 
Jack stepped off, clothed in a broad 
grin and his hunting apparel.. We 
quickly stowed the extra duffle in the 
tonneau of the car, and made our way 
across to a “chink” restaurant, where 
we got on the outside of an enormous 
batch of “ham and” as a sustainer 
against the long drive to Casa Grande. 

Jack had visited the customs officials 
at Juarez, and obtained the necessary 
papers to clear us, in case we were 
questioned anywhere enroute. So, be- 
ing thus prepared, we crossed the in- 
ternational boundary just as old Sol 
was peeking over the eastern horizon. 
The morning air was chilly, so we ap- 
preciated the warmth of our sheep- 
lined coats. (Let me remark here that 
although the days are usually comfort- 
able in the Sierra Madre region, the 
nights, except in mid-summer, are ex- 
ceedingly frosty, and one requires warm 
clothing and warm bedding.) 


THIN two hours we had shed our 

coats, as the warm sun rays made 
us quite comfortable without them. We 
had our noonday lunch at Colonia 
Dias, a Mormon colony on the Ascen- 
sion River, and sunset found us at 
Colonia Dublau, another Mormon col- 
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Photo by Frederick K. Vrecland 


Orsus horribilis imperator looks amiable enough here, but when brought to bay, it’s quite another story! 


ony bordering the Casa Grande. On 
entering Casa Grande, we found Ram 
seated in his “flivver,” awaiting our 
arrival. He led us to a grassy spot, 
near which was a well, where he had 
made his own camp. 


AFTER the evening meal was over, 

we settled about our. campfire and 
discussed plans for the hunt. Ram was 
of the opinion that we could find no 
better place to establish our camp, than 
the spot on which he and I had camped 
before, on the day we saw the tracks. 
He pointed out that the place where 
he had seen the tracks was a runway 
for game, and that there the conditions 
were most conducive to successful hunt- 
ing. Also, the camp-site some two 
miles away, was a most desirable one, 
and within easy striking distance. It 
was agreed that Ram should leave his 
“flivver” at Casa Grande, and the three 
of us would go in my car to El Valle, 
where we would pick up Ram’s young 
son, and then proceed west to a ranch 
some fifteen miles distant from our des- 
tination. We would travel the remain- 
ing distance with horses. 

An early start the following morn- 
ing put us into El Valle at noon, about 
eighty miles south of Casa Grande. 
There we found Ram Jr., anxious and 
keen for the trip. And after securing 
a supply of fresh eggs, we pulled out 
tor the ranch, arriving there after dark. 
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Our host was a kindly old Castillian 


gentleman of the old school. He ex- 
tended to us a most cordial welcome, 
insisting that we should not bother 
about pitching our tent, but should 
come into his house as his guests, for 
as long as we cared to remain. Need- 
less to say, we accepted his hospitality, 
and were soon seated at his table enjoy- 
ing a wonderful supper of roast duck, 
with all the trimmin’s. Ram and the 
boy had likewise accepted the hospital- 
ity of a friend who was the Don’s 
ranch foreman. 


Ov host spoke perfect English, and 

entertained us thoroughout the 
meal and evening, with accounts of 
some of his big game experiences. We 
found additional proof of the presence 
of game in that section, for the Don 
showed us several silver-tip and lion 
skins which he had secured there him- 
self. After learning of our destination, 
he told us we could find no better place 
than that which we had chosen for our 
camp, and predicted much success for 
us in that vicinity. 

The Don certainly was a true sports- 
man in every respect, a fact that was 
made manifest, by his offering us the 
use of his two trained hounds, and 
agreeing to accompany us on the hunt. 
He secured a light and took us out to 
see the dogs before we retired for the 
night. They were both fine specimens, 


and wagged us a friendly greeting 
when the Don opened the gate to their 
enclosure. 


E told us the dogs were father and 

son, and had been trained for lion, 
but the older one might prove useful 
for bear also. You can well imagine 
our delight, as the dog we had intended 
bringing had disappeared two days be- 
fore we started, and we had been 
lamenting the fact all the way 
from Columbus. However, everything 
looked rosy now, and we retired to the 
guest chamber, as we heard the Don 
giving instructions about our departure 
on the morrow. 

It seemed that I had scarcely closed 
my eyes, when there came a knock at 
our open window, and the ranch fore- 
man informed us that breakfast would 
be served in just thirty minutes. Who- 
ever invented that. “pun’”—“anybody 
can go to bed, but it takes a man to 
get up”—certainly must have slept in 
just such a bed as we occupied that 
night. However, we put forth a su- 
preme effort, and in a few minutes 
stepped out into the yet dim light of 
a frosty November morning. 

The Don was ahead of us, and was 
just returning from the kennels, where 
he had released the dogs. He gave us 
a cheerful “Good-morning,” inquiring 
as to how we had rested, and then led 

(Continued on page 684) 
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The Mowarch of the Muskeg 


Effective Moose Loads 


Notes on Efficient Ammunition for Use on the World’s Mightiest Deer, 
Together with Several Instances of Their Lead-Carrying Propensities 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT V. S. PULLING 


UCH has been written about 
M this, the mightiest deer that has 
ever existed, and much remains 

My experience with 
moose has been fairly extensive for the 
past ten years, but not as a moose hun- 


to be written. 


ter! I have lugged much moose meat, 
both under the belt and on the back. 
I have seen many moose, nearly a hun- 
dred during one closed season. I have 
talked with many hunters. But I have 
never shot a moose and hope I never 
will. Deer are a different proposition. 
I have killed some deer and hope to 
kill some more. When a deer is down, 
the worst is over; when a moose is 
down, the trouble hasn’t started, un- 
less you whack off his head and leave 
five hundred pounds of meat, fit for 
the gods, to rot where it falls or be 
divided among ravens, bears, and other 
scavengers. I helped butcher several 
moose one fall, and since then—the de- 
tails of the butchery are interesting 
but too long for this screed—I have no 
interest in a moose from the time he 
stops his mad rush for liberty until he 
is served, brown and juicy, on the ma- 
hogany (or spruce). 

So we won’t say much about natural 
history, weights, antlers, or butcher- 
ing, but confine these poor notes 
largely to the big bull’s lead-carry- 
ing capacity and the types of lead- 


slinging tools that will stop him. 
I remember very well when the first 
reaction AGAINST big bores for big 
game began. As a young chap, I lived 
in southern New York, and, though I 
never saw big game outside of an oc- 
casional visit to New York and the 
Bronx Zoo, my thoughts of shooting 
big stuff always considered the .45. 
Then everything went to the .30 group 
and every hunter I knew used a .30-30, 
a .303 or a .32 special. Later, the .25- 
35 was the forerunner of the .22 hi- 
power, the .250 and the .280. Always 
certain sportsmen used European guns, 
of 7mm., 8mm. or a little smaller bore. 
My own opinion, based solely on experi- 
ence, makes me believe that the .30 
class mentioned above and now includ- 
ing the .30 and .32 rimless, is the gun 
for deer, when in the hands of a good 
shot, and that the smaller bores are 
“varmint” guns and nothing else. 


A COUPLE of years ago I was stand- 

ing in front of the McMurray Book 
store in Fredericton, where the prizes 
for the coming Guides Field Day were 
on display. In the window was a high 
power .22. As I looked the stuff over, 
Harry Allen, President of the New 
Brunswick Guides’ Association, came 
along and also looked. I asked, “Mr. 
Allen, what do you think of that .22?” 


The reply was to the point: “Wouldn’t 
take it as a gift, if I had to use it.” 
That expresses the opinion of most 
hunters about the small freakish cal- 
ibers for use on really big game. 


CONCERNING the killing capacity 
of the very high power .30 caliber 
class, including the .30 ’06 and the .30 
703 Springfield, the .80 Krag and the 
.303 British, there is no argument about 
their efficiency for deer, providing the 
heavier class of bullets are used. I am 
yet to be shown their superiority for 
moose. They are fine for caribou at 
long range, but the lead is pretty light. 
There are many New Brunswick moose 
killed every fall with the .303 British, 
using 215 grain bullets, but I know a 
number of good hunters who smile at 
them as popguns. I have a .30 Spring- 
field, but don’t use it much. A colleague 
of mine, Professor E. O. Turner, uses 
it some. He shot a deer with it this 
last fall (1923) using a standard 150 
grain U. M. C. Umbrella. Point bullet. 
The deer was about seventy-five yards 
away. He hit it in the fore shoulder 
and the bullet quartered back. Some 
of the shoulder bones were blown 
nearly back to its tail. It didn’t stir 
from its tracks! 
We won’t attempt advice about moose 
rifles. Good advice is cheap at best, 
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but if I ever do change my mind and 
go after a moose, the bullet I shoot is 
going to be .40 or bigger. It is going 
to weigh three hundred grains or more, 
and is going to develop more than two 
thousand foot pounds muzzle energy. 


ORE of the modern guns that does 

all this is the .405. I have an old 
light weight ’86 model, .45-70, with a 
nickel steel barrel. I use it occasion- 
ally on deer and from its effect with 
high velocity ammunition, it would 
make short work of a moose at reason- 
able range. It kicks some, but is light, 
very fast, and easy to carry. I dropped 
two nice bucks in November, 1922, with 
it and did the whole thing in about ten 
seconds. Put a bullet through the first 
one’s ribs. He started along but I let 
him go. He spread blood like a street 
sprinkler and went down in forty yards. 
I missed the other one the first shot I 
fired at him but broke his back the 
second. I fired my fourth shell to keep 


the second deer quiet while I bled him. 
The gun is out of date, but the high 
velocity .45-70 is the type of gun for 
moose and it’s not bad for deer, either. 
Perhaps it kicks too much for deer, es- 
pecially for the many running shots 
you must make. 
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But a running shot is rarely neces- 
sary on moose. The only thing essen- 
tial in moose hunting is to be there the 
same time the moose is, and then not 
lose your head. They are big, they 
move fast when they move, are very 
shy, but their sight is poor, they hear 
no better than man, and, if the wind 
is right, a standing shot at less than 
a hundred yards is at least an even 
bet, unless you are shooting across 
water. Calling moose is great sport, 
but many hunters won’t shoot a called 
bull. As for sport, it’s just as sporting 
to shoot the old brindle bull when he 
comes up to the pasture gate for a 
handful of salt. 


CALLED bull may come within 

easy range and hang around until 
he is shot. It’s worse than jacking 
deer, and I think that it will be pro- 
hibited by law everywhere within ten 
years. The bull has no show whatever, 
unless the hunter gets “buck ague.” 
The true sport is to call him, then de- 
cide his horns are too small (as many 
real sportsmen do) and let him go. 

In admitting my choice for big bores, 
please keep in mind that I have moose 
guns only in mind and that small bore 
bullets, high or low power, will kill al- 


A cow steps to the water’s edge 


most anything if properly placed. In 
1914, I met an Indian named Xavier 


. Teninische, and got to know him fairly 


well. We were up on the Lievre River, 
nearly to the headwaters where the 
Transcontinental now runs. 


AVIER carried a .22 long rifle re- 

peating Savage. He said that he 
killed two moose with it the winter be- 
fore; shot one in the eye, the other in 
the heart. I don’t know whether he 
was lying or not, but I do know that 
a .22 is often the only gun a north 
woods trapper carries. And I know 
further that Xavier éould put a whole 
magazine full of bullets into a mark 
the size of a silver dollar at fifty yards, 
and do it mighty fast. Many trappers 
carry a .25-20 and the .30-30 is about 
as big as any rifle seen in the north 
woods. The advantages of the very 
small bores are plain. The cartridges 
are light, they are cheap, and they are 
effective on small game. I killed as 
many meals of meat with a single shot 
Stevens .22 pistol, which I lost in a 
swamp several years ago, as I ever 
did with any gun. And, from a meat 
standpoint, a pistol is no toy if prop- 
erly handled. I had many a meal off a 
big moose shot with a .38 Special Smith 





and Wesson revolver. I shot a spike 
horn buck myself at seventy yards with 
a .38 military model automatic Colt 
loaded with a soft-nose bullet. Hit him 
back of the fore leg, the bullet ranged 
back, and stopped under the skin on 
the other side. He ran about seventy- 
five feet. 


DON’T believe in shooting at big 

game with pistols, nor do I believe 
in using anything but most effective 
guns, but I had the pistol and I needed 
the buck. 

To shift the discussion from very 
small bores to very big, what is the 
matter with a round ball or buckshot? 
In the fall of ’21 two friends and my- 
self were hunting partridge. We drove 
an old horse named Jerry, hired from 
the janitor for two dollars, out the 
Barney Breen road for some six miles. 
Turner (mentioned above) uses a 16- 
gauge Parker; Claridge, who is with 
me in the Forestry Department, shoots 
a 12-gauge Parker, and my favorite is 
a 12-gauge Fox. Although we: were 
after birds, everyone had a bullet or 
two stowed in his vest and there were 
a couple of butcher knives in the outfit. 
It was lucky that we took the horse, 
for we got three deer. I would enjoy 
giving the details but this isn’t a deer 
yarn, except that I use them for ex- 
amples. Two were killed with ball 
cartridges, the third with a charge of 
buckshot. Only three shots were fired 
and all three deer wilted where they 
stood. Our bird shooting was some- 
what of a fizzle. I think we got five 
partridges and a woodcock, which is 
pretty bad for New Bruswick where the 
birds sit under the viburnum bushes 
and cluck as you walk by. We spent 
the day lugging deer to the buggy and 
Jerry spent the evening lugging’ them 
home. 


W HILE discussing ball cartridge, it 

would be well to cite an experi- 
ence of a friend of mine, Mr. R. P. 
Gorham, of the Dominion Entomologi- 
cal Branch, who is now stationed at 
Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. He and 
a friend named Jefferson went hunting 
moose over Armistice Day (Canadian 
Thanksgiving Day) on the headwaters 
of the Liverpool River in Nova Scotia. 
Three other friends were in the same 
party. They trumped up the trip rather 
hastily. Jefferson didn’t have a rifle, 
so Gorham loaned him his .38-55 high 
power and took for himself (please 
don’t smile) an old ten-gauge repeating 
Winchester loaded with balls. A ten- 
gauge ball weighs about 630 grains and 
should hit a knockdown ‘blow. But it 
is none too strong, as we shall presently 
see. I will quote verbatim from a let- 
ter from Mr. Gorham. 


“We hunted two days and saw noth- 
ing but cows. On Thanksgiving Day 
we located a bull lying down behind 
two spruce trees. The trees were about 
six inches apart and all we could see 
was a horn moving occasionally, an 
ear and an eye, and a small part of the 
rump. We watched it for two or three 
minutes to be sure it was really a bull, 
and puzzled how to get in a body shot. 
Jefferson was afraid that if he missed 
and hit one of the trees, the moose 
would get away in the thick growth be- 
fore we could get a body shot. He de- 
cided to risk the shot, while I was to 
be ready when the bull got up. He 
made a true shot and hit the bull be- 
tween the eyes. But instead of pene- 
trating, the rifle bullet went all to pieces 
against the bone and we found it later 
in the skin, with the bone slightly 
cracked where it struck. The bull 
jumped up and turned away from us. 
I gave him a shot from the 10-gauge, 
the ball entering the rump and going 
through him lengthwise, through the 
lungs, and tearing the side out of the 
windpipe. We found it under the skin 
by the left ear. The bull flopped over 
a bush and out of sight. 


“just then we had a diversion in the 

form of a huge cow and a yearling 
which came straight for us at express 
speed. The cow nearly ran Jefferson 
down. He punched her in the side with 
the muzzle of his rifle in getting out of 
the way. I had started to run for- 
ward and had gone about ten steps 
when I saw a big bull come out from 
behind a bush, facing me. He was on 
higher ground and about fifty paces 
distant. I aimed for the breast and 
let him have it. The ball ranged up- 
ward: and smashed the spine to pulp, 
going out just back of the withers, 
leaving a hole I could put my fist 
through. The bull died then and there. 
Just dropped and never kicked. We 
supposed it was the one we had shot 
at first and both Jefferson and I walked 
up to look him over, when we saw. an- 
other bull getting up about ten paces 
away. Jefferson, gave him one shot 
behind the ear and another in the neck, 
but as he still kept going, I let him 
have a ball through the shoulder. It 
took the top of his heart, tore up his 
lungs, and lodged against the skin on 
the other side. He dropped as dead 
as the first one, and we had our two 
bulls just seventeen paces apart. It 
was exciting for about four minutes 
and then the work began, for we were 
seven miles from camp and eleven from 
the nearest settlement.” 

I might add that they had a hectic 
time getting the meat out. The canoe 
froze in, they lugged meat until their 
backbones got about three inches 


shorter, but finally got the whole works 
out to where a road could be swamped 
for an ox team. 


I MIGHT add, further, that any ani- 
mal that can still live and travel, hit 
with three .38-55 bullets and with a 
ten-gauge ball lengthwise through him, 
shows a vitality that often means lost 
game when hunting on bare ground. 
Another good example of lead carry- 
ing occurred a few years ago at a stop 
called Upper Keswick on the Gibson 
branch of the C. P. R. This was told 
to me by Mr. Barton, the section fore- 
man at Upper Keswick. I know Mr. 
Barton well and can vouch for it being 
correct. One Saturday when Mr. Bar- 
ton’s son was about fourteen, a freight 
train stopped for water and the con- 
ductor asked young Barton if his father 
was home. He was not, so the con- 
ductor told the boy there was a moose 
about a quarter of a mile down the 
track and he had better go down and 
shoot him. The youngster had never 
shot any big meat, but he could shoot, 
so he took his father’s .83 Winchester 
and the remains of a box of cartridges 
(fourteen, to be exact) and headed for 
the rendezvous of the bull. The moose 
was still there, so the boy took up a 
strategic position and opened fire. His 
position was almost too good, for, ap- 
parently, he was somewhat in the path 
of the bull’s intended retreat. At any 
rate, the moose headed his way; he fell 
back in good order and continued to 
fire. In the course of a few minutes 
he shot up thirteen rounds, and hit the 
moose practically every shot. His 
father got home shortly after the boy 
left and headed for the battle. He got 
there just as the moose went down, at 
the thirteenth shot. 


R. BARTON said that the moose 

was still alive but went down be- 
cause his legs were shot from under 
him. He told me, first, that all four 
legs were broken but modified it later 
to the effect that before the boy fired 
the last shot, one of the animal’s legs 
was broken and the last shot broke 
two more. He obviously couldn’t stand 
on one leg any more than on none. Of 
course the shots were not centered very 
well, but the moose was hit at least 
ten times, half of the meat was spoiled, 
and the animal was still in condition 
to travel if he had had any legs left 
to travel on. 

In the fall of 1916 a couple of other 
moose came to my notice that carried 
a lot of lead. That season I spent over 
a month on the Triton Club reserve up 
on the Quebec and Lake St. John Rail- 
road. I was not in at the death of 
either but heard the shooting. One was 

(Continued on page 688) _ 
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A Duck Hunt in the Bahama Islands 


Getting Your Game in the Tropics Is Sometimes 


URING the fall and winter of 1922 

the writer was in charge of the 
ofiice of the Bahamas-Cuban Company 
at their sawmill situated in the British 
West Indies, on the Island of Abaco. 
Avaco is located about two hundred 
miles off the east coast of Florida, al- 
nvst directly opposite Palm Beach, and 
with the exception of Andros Island, is 
the largest of the Bahamas. It is a 
long, narrow strip of land about ninety 
miles in length and varying in width 
from seven to twenty miles. 

There are no game animals whatever 
on this island, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few wild hogs. There are, 
however, large numbers of semi-tropi- 
cal birds, and during the winter months 
there are a large number of ducks 
among the small islands, or cays as they 
are called. The island is thickly wooded 


Fraught with Difficulties 


By J. Ms. MURRAY 


with pine trees which are practically 
the only trees there, with the exception 
of an occasional dogwood or cedar, and 
there is very little on which animal life 
could subsist. 

About the first of December, two 
native out-islanders came to Norman’s 
Castle for supplies, and they told me 
that in passing John’s Cay, a small 
island eight miles north, they had seen 
a large number of ducks. So Dr. 
Stewart, the company physician, a 
young Englishman, and I started mak- 
ing our plans for a duck hunt Christ- 
mas Day. 

You may say that this was quite a 
while in advance to prepare for an 
eight mile trip, but when I say that we 
cnly had mail and communication with 
the outside world by means of a small 
two masted schooner which made a 


A mother black duck and her brood 


round trip to Nassau every two weeks, 
—perhaps, if the wind was fair, you 
can understand why it was necessary 
to prepare so far in advance, as we had 
to send to Nassau for our ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

However, we made up a party of six, 
composed of Dr. Stewart, Capt. Tom 
Malone of the Schooner “Doughboy,” 
Chief Engineer Chas. Thompson of the 
Schooner “Citta-di-Trani,” myself and 
two native guides, Pommie Lockwood 
and George Kerr. 

At 3:30 o’clock on the morning of the 
25th, we left Norman’s Castle in the 
“Doughboy’s” motor boat. Everything 
went fine for the first four miles which 
were straight up the coast. We then 
turned around a head of land and in 
among the dozens of small islands 

(Continued on page 698) 





The Ouest of the 
Agile Grays 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


and you take an interest in vari- 

ous sports, each as it applies to the 
season as it comes along, you will of 
course make friends with men who are 
favorable to following up the sport of 
each season. However, it is a pleasure 
to follow the gamut of these outdoor 
pastimes taking an active part in the 
fishing game during the summer and 
fall and at the same time having your 
try at the hunting game. But it so 
happens that some are excellent hunters 
but have scarcely any longing for the 
fishing game; indeed they will pass 
fishing by with a wave of the hand, 
turn a deaf ear to the “yard-long” 
stories of the disciples of Walton, but 
let the autumnal winds begin to blow 
and let there be the hint of frost in 
the air; let the leaves commence turn- 
ing golden and yellow; let the corn- 
shocks begin to dot.the fields and at once 
their interest is strictly on the alert. 
Their trigger fingers get to itching and 
they have all the longings to be out and 
doing that attacks the early spring 
worm fisher about the time the streams 
are breaking up in March. 


] you are an active outdoor man 


‘TAKE for example the squirrel hunter 

who makes it a point every year 
to go forth with his .22 caliber gun and 
do things that would make his shotgun 
loving brothers open their eyes should 
they ever see his prowess featured. He 
will wait until the leaves have fallen 
or have mostly eddied to the earth and 
then he is in his element. It may not 
be until the month of December that 
the squirrel hunter has his best shoot- 


Detailing Some of the 


Pleasures of 


Squirrel Hunting During the ‘Later 


Autumn Days 


Decoration by W. J. Schaidach 


ing. When, then, there come some fine 
days and the squirrels are out in force 
the hunting in the hardwood covers is 
certainly the best. 

Here in Minnesota we often run 
across good gray squirrel shooting and 
in those places where they occur in 
something like oldtime abundance, one 
surely has the “time of his life.””’ There 
are forms of hunting that seem to ap- 
peal to certain natures as I have stated; 
other forms making not the semblance 
of an impression. To me there is 
nothing equal to the still-hunting form 
and to stalk the agile gray squirrel in 
its oak-wood habitat I may say appeals 
to me more strongly than any other 
feature of the shooting game. I believe 
also that it demands every bit of good 
eyesight, an alertness, keenness that is 
out of the ordinary. 


& QUIRREL hunting is not for the 

blundering individual who will 
not “navigate” through the covers with- 
out any, sense of hunting instinct and 
who thinks that by luck and luck alone 
will he find the game that he is after. 
In squirrel hunting the man with the 
gun often finds that the squirrel is his 
better nine times out of ten, in outright 
cunning; that is to say he will outwit 
his stalker by keeping himself well hid- 
den, although the hunter may be stand- 
ing not thirty to fifty feet away from 
him. The ability of the squirrel to do 
this has of course long saved it from 
possible extinction at the hands of man, 
his worst enemy and most persistent 
pursuer. In the case of the gray squir- 
rel there may be an exception for the 


red squirrel is its deadly foe. This may 
seem news to many. It is, neverthe- 
less, a truth. 


OME years ago I made an investi- 

gation into the matter and as a re- 
sult killed many gray squirrels pur- 
posely for examination. Most of the 
old buck grays were unsexed, that is 
to say, deprived of means of procrea- 
tion. This is so manifestly the work of 
the “reds” which are so swift and 
which follow the more clumsy grays, 
nipping them behind. Thus in an al- 
most fiendish manner they gain the 
end which is simply the termination of 
the race of grays. Years ago in a 
certain woods I killed out all the reds 
and the result is now that the grays are 
found there in great numbers, the males 
having reproductive powers, being able 
to continue their kind. It would be a 
means to an end were all reds found in 
close proximity to grays killed out as 
it would surely mean a great increase 
among the latter. Here in Minnesota 
we treat red squirrels, as in New York 
state, no less than vermin, but during 
squirrel hunting time they all go into 
the hunting coat pocket, for some of 
them have most succulent and appetiz- 
ing “drum-sticks.” 


Y squirrel hunting chum is Charlie. 


Let it be sufficient unto itself that ; 


he is just Charlie. He would rather 
hunt squirrels than anything that I 
know of and as one of those who has 
made himself an expert in his favorite 
sport, he is very nearly without a peer. 
For so it is with squirrel hunting that 
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jt demands a quick eye,a true aim which 
must be brought to bear on the subject 
almost as a flash if a sure kill is to be 
made. 


CHARLIE has so skilled himself in 
the squirrel hunting game that he 
knows squirrel habits about as handily 
as I know the ins and outs of bass habits 
and bass fishing. And even then I 
wager that I can keep up my end in the 
squirrel hunting ‘sport. But when I get 
as accurate as Charlie—well it never 
can be done. It demands years of con- 
centration on the sport and an innate 
study of it; the bowing to certain dic- 
tates; the making of as few moves as 
possible and being super-instinctive to 
the least quiver among the branches 
of a tree. Furthermore, Charlie seems 
almost to divine the presence of a squir- 
rel. You may smile but it is true. 
This is simply concentration and an 
instinctive knowledge of _ squirrels. 
Charlie will say with all the deductive 
ability of a still-hunting Sherlock: 

“Just take a squint at that tree over 
there. I have every reason to believe 
a squirrel is there. Don’t believe it? 
Let’s walk up on it.” 

And we walk up on it. Then we 
stand perfectly still. You let your eyes 
“cover” every nook, crevice and cranny 
on that old solomon oak, as though you 
were fair to staring a plant louse out 


‘ of countenance that is hid under the 


bark. You would swear that no squir- 
rel is to be seen and yet Charlie will 
bring his rifle comfortably to bear, there 
will be a sharp spat as the twenty-two 
is fired and you are not astonished when 
you see a gray fall to the ground stone 
dead, hit right in the head, a clean kill 
—and Charlie always prides himself on 
his clean kills. He is a humane sports- 
man and never fires without reason to 
believe that the game is his. 


So then we find ourselves in the old 
woods at E—. Here there are rolling 
hills and oak woods, with, of course, a 
mixture of other trees, also scrub oaks 
and brush. Take it all in all it makes 
for ideal cover, is far enough from the 
beaten track to be secure from other 
hunters and with sufficient game to in- 
sure a goodly bag. It is beautiful late 
autumn weather, in the midst of the 
Indian summer season. The leaves for 
the most part have fallen from the 
soft-woods but the great intermingling 
of smaller oaks and scrubs are still 
tenaciously holding onto their dead 
leaves, 


ERE and there are clusters of 
leaves even on the bare trees, and 
the ground is deeply carpeted with the 
fallen ones. To make a forward step is 
to arouse a sound that is conveyed to a 
squirrel for some distance. It is a 
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startling warning that is almost as 
surely taken heed of as the shrill 
screech of the bluejay, said to be the 
greatest friend of the animals of: the 
wild, for at its alarm note everything 
pauses, looks and listens. ; 


We crossed the pasture to the east; 
a climb up the slope and we struck the 
first woods, having formulated our plan 
of hunt to have its inception from the 
first woods. And so we parted com- 
pany; a moment later we were both 
making our way along the woods paths 
and now and then stepping off into the 
unknown. This was the life! There 
was a tingle in his veins; nothing short 
of exhilaration; to be back again on 
the old trails hunting for the elusive 
ones. I kept my ears trimmed down 
to catch every sound that came out 
of the woods. Crows were early 
abroad; their cawing could be heard at 
a great distance. Bluejays, too, were 
up and doing and somewhere just ahead 
of me I heard the wheezy bark of a 
gray, that is to say if you call it a 
“bark”. I have many and many a time 
tried to reconcile myself to the belief 
that the muffled “wheeze” of the gray 
squirrel is a “bark” but I never have 
been able to make any logical connec- 
tions. 


O I moved forward. Every faculty 

was on the alert. The barking of 
the squirrel could still be heard and a 
moment later there came the sound of 
another further away, ahead of me. 
They were active all right, there was 
no doubt about that. I approached 
nearer and nearer to the first one and 
I could just about make out the tree 
the fellow was in, but I could not see 
him. I paused and stood perfectly still 
without moving a limb. Silence around 
me; not a movement in the tree. Here, 
then, is where the average squirrel 
hunter unversed in the hunting of this 
clever fellow with the bushy tail makes 
a poor job of it. It is true that the 
hunter will pause for a while and give 
his surroundings the “once over” but 
seeing nothing and hearing less, he will 
at once move on. 

That is where the squirrel beats him 
to it. On the whole a gray squirrel is 
pretty well camouflaged. That is to 
say his coloration very nearly merges 
in with that of the autumnal coloring 
and the coloration of the bark of a tree, 
especially of a white or burr oak. So, 
even if a squirrel be in plain sight, 
though having the trunk of the tree for 
a background, he will not be seen. The 
experienced squirrel hunter remains 
standing still. In the sense of the 
word it is a slow process of “sitting it 
out” or standing it out with the slick 


fellow. This is called “freezing” or re- 


maining perfectly quiet. 


Now a squirrel can stand the sus- 
pense of another’s silence just so 
long and then he can stand it no longer. 


- He will sooner or later essay a demon- 
stration among the branches and prob- * 


ably a moment toward the intruder to 
see what in the world it is. This will 
betray his presence. It was just in this 
manner the present one revealed him- 
self, right there, one might say, in plain 
sight, sitting on a trunk twig facing me, 
and I had thought all along that it 
was a knot or lump on the tree if I 
gave it more than a cursory glance at 
that. He fell with a bullet through 
his -head. 

Hardly had I dropped this one than 
I heard the chirr or wheeze of the 
other. I speedily bundled this one 
away in the capacious pocket of the 
light hunting coat and with all due 
speed, tripping over the leaves and 
bare places as noiselessly as possible, I 
was within earshot of that one too. 


OWEVER this one leaped to.a 

branch and while pausing to make 
another leap I got him. Clean shot 
Number 2. This, I congratulated my- 
self, was rather excellent shooting and 
I hoped that I might keep it up. But 
the next squirrel, and the next, got 
away unscathed and darted into a hole 
in a tree. This was poor generalship 
on my part I told myself for I had been 
far too hasty. The squirrel became 
suddenly frightened and would not 
pause. I should have stood still there 
and waited for the opportune moment. 
The “psychological moment” Charlie 
would have’ called it. 

I heard the sharp crack of the 
“longs” from my partner’s twenty-two 
every once in a while for an hour or 
more after that, and I knew he never 
wasted shells. Charlie is one of those 
fellows who could take a little more 
than a handful of shells into the back- 
woods with him and be sure of an ani- 
mal for every shot. No experimenting 
with him. He is trained. 

I move into a beautiful little glade 
tucked away there in the woods. I have 
just topped a rise. A partridge has 
run along the ground and has mounted 
a stump. I can see him poised ready 
for the meteoric leap into the air. I 
am fixed there like a statue. Then, 
very slowly, I bring the gun up. The 
bead is finely drawn for the very base 
of the neck and I fire. 


OWN he falls with much commo- 
tion. I have no sooner picked him 
up and thrust him away than I hear 
the wheeze of a gray squirrel not fifty 
feet away. I pause a moment to get 
my bearings and then, keeping a tree 
ahead of me, I tip-toe forward. Very 
(Continued on page 695) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

' studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


Sh CER 
LEONARD HULIT 
EONARD HULIT, former associate editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM, passed away at his home 
in Asbury Park, New Jersey, on Sep- 
tember 13th. 

Mr. Hulit was born in Freehold, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, on December 12th, 1855. Of 
Scottish and Dutch ancestry, he inherited that type 
of rugged constitution which finds its normal ex- 
pression in a love of the out of doors, adventure and 
the pursuance of stalwart sports. 

His early opportunities for study being limited 
to three winters at George’s School House, the lad 
Hulit availed himself of every possibility for self 
improvement to keep apace with his yearning for 
knowledge. When books were unavailable else- 
where, he often walked for miles through lonely 
woods to a friend’s house where he borrowed the 
needed volumes. 

At the age of sixteen he taught school in the 
country and at the same time continued his studies. 
Then came a period of farming, followed by a short 
business career. 

But the heart and soul of the man lay in the 
woods and waters and he finally abandoned every- 


thing to devote his entire time to writing. From 
the vast fund of knowledge pertaining to creatures 
of field and flood, there came then, articles, stories 
and essays on fishing and outdoor life which for 
years delighted the readers of this journal. 

Because of his real understanding of the prob- 
lems of the country lad, Mr. Hulit was able to 
write the charming book “Fishing With a Boy,” a 
volume replete with nature lore, and a valuable 
addition to any outdoor library. At the time of the 
author’s death the book entitled “The Salt Water 
Angler” was just completed. This work is the 
result of the writer’s lifetime studies of the sea 
and will be a practical guide in a field that has 
been sadly neglected. 

It is given to but few men to garner in the short 
space of a lifetime, the intimate understanding of 
nature, together with the ability of expression, 
that Leonard Hulit possessed. American sporting 
tradition has indeed profited by his life. 


GRAY VISTAS AND BROWN DEPTHS 


OLOR lingers along the roads and down the 
shores of sliding streams. A splash of scar- 
let hangs in the maples, a dash of gold in 

many an oak, a flare of smoky embers on dun-spat- 
tered hillsides, and late goidenrod paints: yellow 
daubs in the entanglement of fence corners, but 
the carnival time is fast ebbing. It is the “wee 
sma’ hour” of a great period and a great time. 
Nature bows to the silent trend and sombre ap- 
proach of the eleventh month. 

Consider the fallen leaves. A new blanket covers ° 
cool earth. Grasses have given up the ghost and 
are deep under heaps of dusky gold. Shadowy 
ravines echo to soft paws treading lightly the crisp 
raiment. The oak woodlot stirs with leaves and 
squirrel feet, the scratch of grouse talons, the 
leathern tramp of hunters. Rivers bear seaward 
vast golden rafts, and small streams are bank-full 
with an undulating yellow mass. Aye, the leaves 
are November herself. 

Mass gives away to innumerable lines, only the 
greenery of dark evergreens remains. Ponds 
gleam openly behind bough and branch, and thread- 
like brooks stripped of a leafy willow-awning, mir- 
ror inconstant skies. Cat’s-paws ruffle somnolent 
stretches, and silver shines fugitively amidst seas 
of sable. Spider balloonists cruise brown meadows 
and dun fields, their gossamer lines gleaming deli- 
cately in the dimming sunlight. 

The beauty and glory of November is skyward. 
Earth has had her day. Wondrous colors beyond 
the gamut of a chemist’s dream wander and wash 
far-flung spaces, and mundane dwellers throng in 
tidal manner, the city streets with never a glance 
nor thought of the display drifting beyond the 
last roof-line. Who of you have looked upon the 
East when the dawn was red? Who knows of the 
smoky mists of morning rivers, shot with the 
primal lances of sunlight, tossed in a confusion of 
invasive winds, and vibrant with the clatter of 
excited water fowl? Man loses nothing in lifting 
his eyes to the dawn, the clouds of noonday, the 
splendor of sundown, the moonrise and the fires 
of night. 

Sounds slit the tranced silence—the hum of a 
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nest-seeking bee or the sharp bark. of young hounds 
on a warm trail. Birds pass beyond leafless trees, 
heading toward southern areas, dropping plaintive 
calls. Occasionally comes the sound of ducks 
hurtling toward some sheltered salt bay, and often 
the far-flung note of wild geese painting a living 
V against blue and gray skies. Not far in the 
rear of the flying squadrons is coming the first 
snow fall. 


DEER TO BE GIVEN AWAY BY THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the Forest Service, has some thou- 
sands of deer to give away, according to an 

announcement made today. These animals are 
part of the large herd of mule deer, estimated at 
over 30,000 head, found on the Kaibab National 
Forest in northern Arizona on the northern side 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. This area 
was set aside as a national game preserve by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1906 in order to preserve the deer 
herd which at that time was threatened with total 
extinction because of illegal hunting. 

Under the protection of forest rangers, however, 
the deer have increased in numbers to a point where 
the entire herd is threatened with starvation and 
prompt efforts must be made to reduce it to a num- 
ber that can be supported by the vegetation on the 
Kaibab Plateau. 

To accomplish this the Forest Service desires 
first to give away as many deer as possible. The 
expense to the applicant will be crating and trans- 
portation charges, a sum estimated to be about $35 
per animal. Young animals only will be shipped. 
The estimated weight of one animal crated is 250 
pounds. These figures are only’ approximate. 
Final figures must be secured from the Forest 
Service. 

Shipments will be confined to east of the Sierra 


Nevada and Cascade Mountains as the introduction... 
of mule deer into regions already inhabited by a -«: 


subspecies would result in a » herd very inferior to 
native stock. 

The Kaibab Plateau ig! ‘in a_ sparsely settled 
region cut off from the rest of Arizona on the 
south by the almost impassable Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. 
rounded by semi-desert areas across which but few 
deer attempt to pass. Consequently the deer herd 
on the Kaibab Forest is limited in its food supply 
to the vegetation found only on the plateau. 

This limited food supply has been reduced to 
the starvation point for the large number of deer 
now on the Kaibab Forest and officials of the Forest 
Service fear that winter will take a heavy toll if 
the herd is not reduced immediately. 


NATURE’S BAROMETERS 


AINBOWS, the position of the moon, red 
skies at night and morning, and half a hun- 
dred other indications are all believed by 

one and another to be.infallible signs of the ad- 
vent of good or bad weather. The. behavior of 
inimals, however, is among the best of the portents, 
ind it is generally recognized that. the domestic 
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On the other sides it is sur- , 


cat washing perisistently over its ears is a signal 
of coming rain. So also is the tendency of swallows 
to fly low before rain. Ants become greatly excited 
when rain is imminent, flies are more active than 
usual, and midges are more given to biting. Asses 
foretell coming rain by braying with unusual en- 
thusiasm, and cattle get very playful. Mice chase 
one another along their runs, and moles throw up 
fresh mould from their burrows. Peacocks call 
more frequently and often seek the topmost limbs 
of tall trees, upon the approach of a storm. Cocks 
crow more or less all day, and swans, if they fly 
at all, do so against the wind. On the other hand, 
dogs become sleepy when rain is impending, and 
also seem to suffer from indigestion. 

Mariners feel when a storm is brewing because 
dolphins and porpoises gambol on the surface of 
the water, while Mother Carey’s chickens appear 
mysteriously out of space, and follow in the wakes 
of ships till wind and waves are still. It must also 
be remembered that among fair-weather prophets 
there are the swifts, which ascend to great heights, 
while the lark also rises high and sings loudly 
and long when bright sunny days may be expected. 
Wind is said to be foretold by pigs, which run 
squealing about hours before it rises, and throw 
up their heads from time to time with a peculiar 
jerk. Some will recollect the old saying to the ef- 
fect that “pigs can see the wind.” 

Gnats, which are really excellent all-round baro- 
meters, foretell heat by parting company with one 
another and. dancing in the open singly, or at most 
in twos and threes. 


WEATHER REPORTS SERVE AS FIRE 
ALARMS FOR FOREST SERVICE 


N the forest as in the city, the quicker a fire is 
reached the less it costs in time and men to 
put it out. Since distances to be covered on our 

national forests are vast, to be forewarned of par- 
ticularly dangerous fire conditions in certain areas 
enables the forest supervisors to place men and 
supplies in advance of fire outbreak, ready to re- 
spond to the first “smoke” sighted. For this reason 
a close cooperation between the Weather Bureau 
and the United States Forest Service is being 
worked out, by which weather predictions as far in 
advance as possible are furnished direct to Forest 
Supervisors on the national forests. For Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho, forecasts are sent out daily 
from Chicago to Spokane, Helena and Boise, where 
they are relayed to the nearest group of Forest 
Supervisors. In Oregon and Washington the re- 
ports are received direct from the Weather Bureau 
at Portland. In California predictions are sent 
out to the whole State from the San Francisco 
office. 

The same policy is being followed in the East. 
In cooperation with the Northeastern Experiment 
Station of the Forest Service, the Weather Bureaus 
at Boston and New Haven are supplying fire 
weather warning to all State Foresters. In New 
York this work is a part of the activities of the 
Ithaca station of the Weather Bureau. In the 
South similar predictions are being sent out from 
New Orleans to timberland owners in Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas, 








More Kinks for the 
Kamp Kook. 


ETAIL of Folding Kamp Kup- 
board—for a size 18”’x24”x9” is 
shown, with measurements. There are 
pockets up and down and across at 
each corner and end. These are for 
“stiffener-sticks,” which tie at their 
crossing as shown in “rear 
view.” The pockets are 
built after the fashion of a 
fishing-rod-bag-case, that is, 
made up of a series of 
pockets, into which split 
sticks are thrust to make 
the shelf bottoms. These 
pocket-shelves are 9”x18” 
and are sewed to rear and 
one side wall, leaving one 
end, that facing the button- 
hole opening, through which 
the sticks are slipped to 
make the shelf, open but 
sewed around the edge of 
the pocket shelf to the edge 
of the opening. After the 
sticks are in place, the but- 
ton-hole is closed by a flap 
that ties shut, closing the 
side. 
Detail of bark dipper— 
“a” is a circular piece of 
clear bark about 15” in 
diameter. The base of the 
cup-inner circle is about 3” 
with the sides 6”. Fold the 
heavy over onto the lighter 
dotted lines, as shown in 
“bh”, “ce” shows the crotch 
handle, split at one end, 
slipped down on cup and 
lashed in place or sewn, closing with 
spruce gum. 


Water buckets—9” diameter and 12” 
high. Take a piece of water-proofed 
rope and make two 9” circles. Cut a 
circular piece of 8 or 10 oz. canvas, as 
in “a”, of 10 inches, which allows for 
1” hem; sew one of the rope hoops into 
bottom, allowing the hem lip to pro- 
trude. .Cut a piece of canvas 29” long, 
“b”, for the sides; sew to bottom lip 
after hemming top around: the second 
rope-hoop, turn inside out and finish 
off with a “French seam.” Set a pair 


of gromets by which you can at- 
tach handle, “e”. It is sometimes ad- 
vantageous to have the bucket so that 
the top can be closed. Attach a throat 
of canvas 6” wide, with draw string, 
and you have “f”. Around a car a 
spout—with a draw string to close it— 
is of good service. Attach as in “g”. 
In back-packing, a round-sided pail 


will twist. I think Dwight L. Frank- 
lyn was the first to use the following 
kink. Build your bucket with one side 
flat as shown by the top view “c”. A 
piece.of wire braided into the rope hoop 
for the distance of the width of the 
bucket across the back will hold the 
hoop in place. The flat side fits to 
pack and latches tight. 


Joining wire hoops—is an easy mat- 


ter if you insert the ends into a small ’ 


piece of brass tubing, “a”, and tap the 
ends to pinch ‘them down on :the ‘wire. 


“b” is the “filed-notch” method, after ° 


which they are wrapped with a bit of 
finer wire and finished off. In “c” you 
bevel down the half of each end, press 
them together to match, and wrap fin- 
ishing off with an invisible knot. 
Toasting sticks were made famous at 
the time the first fire was lit on this 
earth. A sharpened twig, thrust into 
a bit of meat, propped before a fire has 
been man’s quick method 
of heating animal food since 
Adam. Perhaps he was 
more successful than I, but 
with a single prong the 
stick will drop my fish or 
meat into the ashes, unless 
closely watched, as soon as 
it is 2/3rds cooked and—I 
like mine cooked. Again 
the three way fork “a”, 
comes into its use, “b”. 
Another type is shown in 
“ce” and “d”, and both beat 
the one way by a large 
mouthful of ashes. 
Burning glass—Slip a 
“burning-glass,”—such as is 
owned by every boy—into 
your pocket, or better still, 
carry it in a little chamois 
bag. With it you can start 
many a fire. 
Harry IRWIN, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


‘ Mosquito-Proof Tent 
a HE top is formed with 
ue light hoop, about 2 
feet in diameter, covered 
with muslin like the head 


‘of a drum. Two strong 
pieces of tape are sewn from side 
to. side of the hoop, crossing each 
other at right angles, and at the 
center where they meet is attached a 
thin rope about 10 feet long. To the 
muslin at the rim of the hoop is sewn 
a quantity of coarse cheese-cloth or 
“tarletan,” descending so as to form a 
bell 6 feet in height and 8 feet in di- 
ameter at the ground. Around the 
lower edge, at intervals of 2 feet, are 
small tape loops for pegging out wide 


when: two or three people wish to sit 


inside. : 
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An Effective Dead Fall 
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damp weather, the camper-out wishes ‘a shallow cave. A good thing always 
for warmth at night in the tent. Here . to carry along is a rubber poncho for 
is an excellent plan by means of which each person. It is good to roll around 
a tent may be perfectly heated for the bedding when en route to protect it 
hours without the least danger from from wet and dirt; or to put over one’s 
fire or any smoke nuisance. Get a _ shoulders when traveling in rain or 
metal bucket and place this in an in- wet snow. When night comes, if the 
verted position on a cleared space in ground is wet and the heavens dry, 
the tent. Then, with a stick, mark out spread it under your bed. If the re- 
verse, reverse it. With two small stakes 
at opposite sides of a bed for two, to 
support two corners of a poncho, the 
other two corners being stretched back- 
ward and held to the ground by a couple 
of stones or chunks of wood, a very 
good shelter is provided 
for your heads and 
shoulders. Then an- 
other poncho spread 
over the blankets to 
your feet, and you two 
can sleep blissfully 
through any ordinary 
rainy night. 


a circle around it. Slightly within this 
circle dig out a hole, which should be 
about 2 feet deep. When the hole is 
finished it is filled with glowing pieces 
of hardwood from a fire outside. Then 
put the inverted bucket on the top, press 


SENECA. 


Camp Outfit 


G° as light as pos- 

sible. In a camp 
outfit, be governed by 
your ability to carry it. 
I have made a suc- 
3 cessful and _ entirely 
Soe satisfactory expedition 
with a tin cup and 


it down well, and pile soil just where pocket knife. Meat can be broiled on 

























res 
. oo HERE is a dead fall that works very 
well. It must have the usual pen of 
ous at sticks built up around the bait of course. 
n this The trap sticks and the arrangement 
t into enables them to sustain a great weight 
re has and still be thrown with the slightest 
1ethod touch. A “Figure Four” with a heavy 
| since weight is so hard to spring that an 
was animal will eat the bait and escape. 
I, but The sticks “a” and “b” driven into the 
yr the ground and’ notched to hold the bait 
sh or stick can be any distance apart and 
unless with a heavy weight tongue “c” can be 
on as placed close to stick “a” and the bait 
nd—I stick is easily pulled 
Again out of the notch on stick 
“ay” “pb”, Stakes should be 
“bh”, driven on three sides, 
mm in the only opening to bait 
beat is over the bottom log. 
large Holes can be bored near 
end of top log and pins 
pa driven in in form of a 
cae del rack and for a large 
inte animal a heavy rock 
still, can be added after trap 
amois 7 ast. i , 
ate This trap will kill 
any animal instantly, 
- from a bear to a weasel, 
J Y and not injure the pelt. 
a The trap and sticks are 
put up with the bark 
ent on. Entirely of wood 
with and can be made in the 
ut 2 woods with an axe and pocket knife, 
email with no expense but the trapper’s time. 
dl I have used this trap and no other 
lane but have never known it to be used by 
ie any one else. A fox will enter it readily 
aes if baited a time or two, and it is a far 
the better and surer bear trap than a steel 
ae a trap. 
. the E. A. VickRoy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
sewn 
h or 
rm a 
n di- Heating the Tent 
the HE heating of a tent is not always 
pare an easy matter, especially if a 
wide stove is not available. Anything in the 
o sit way of an open fire is out of the ques- 
tion on account of the risk and the 
666 smoke nuisance. Yet, often enough, in 
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the edges of the pail touch the ground. 
In this way it will be quite smoke-tight. 
In a few moments the bucket will be 
radiating heat, and this it will continue 
to do for hours, so that the inside of the 
tent is perfectly warmed. 


Shelter for the Night 


HE is a poor woodsman who, in a 

forest of any kind, cannot quickly 
provide himself with shelter from rain 
or snow. It may be of palmetto leaves, 
of branches of trees or of bark from the 
trunk of a tree. The favoring trunk of 
a tree may keep off the storm, or in a 
rocky country a shelter can often be 
found under a projecting ledge or in 


a stick. Flour can be transferred into 
dough in the hollow of a clean piece of 
bark and baked on a flat stone, a chip 
or a piece of bark, before the fire, but 
a cup is positively needed for the coffee. 
Under such circumstances the addition 
of a frying-pan enables one to revel in 
positive luxury. In it vou fry your 
meat, bake your bread, and can make 
your coffee. The tin cup is then super- 
fluous., After the necessities add any- 
thing you want and can carry. In pro- 
visions, bread, meat and coffee are im- 
portant, though not indispensable. 1% 
is more comfortable to have them, arid‘ 
unless you are a first-rate rustler it is 
quite essential that you have plenty of 
staple articles of food. 





All set—Ready for transportation. Note how bone of 
foreleg acts as a key, preventing withdrawal of shank 


The legs may be tied in the same manner with two bits 
of stout twine—provided you have the latter commodity 


Packing Out 
Your Buck 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


HIS article is not the product of what the newspapers call 
T a “long and varied experience” in. deer-hunting. It is 
rather the result of some few hours of heart-breaking and 
back-breaking endeavor at different times, but better still, is the 
result of the acquisition of knowledge that has come from fortu- 
nate association with some real hunters of the west coast woods— 
hunters who have few superiors as woodsmen, and who having 
killed and carried scores of deer, are qualified to give a lesson 
in the art. 

Each chechahco learns to his sorrow that when he has come 
up to his fallen quarry and danced his joy dance or.gloated sor- 
rowfully over the forest monarch, according to his nature, that 
the battle is by no means won. The antlered king has to be car- 
ried out, perhaps not exactly in state, but carried somehow— 
“packed” out as they always say in the west. If the victim is an 
insignificant spike buck, the problem is easier; if he happens to 
be the eight-point sockdolager that we all dream about, then 
the problem is one to well nigh break the tyro heart. For in 
these days when we are getting the ethics of sportsmanship 
established on firmer basis—or are we?—we cannot do other than 
frown darkly upon the killer who leaves the body of his victim 
to rot while he packs out the head as a “trophy” only. Such a 
course seldom can be condoned. It savors too much of the 
method of the scalping Indian or the head hunter of Borneo. 

The method of packing him out, given here, is doubtless 
most applicable to the west coast woods. Coast blacktail are 
small. Usually hunting is done without snow and the animal 
cannot be left where it falls without danger of losing it—not many 
hunters in unfamiliar woods can return to a given spot. So the 
buck must be packed out to road or trail or skid-road or lake 
shore where better means of transport may be secured. This has 
caused westerners to work out their own best system. But it is 
equally applicable in most cases to the east. While it must be 
admitted that a big mule deer or white-tailed buck of two hundred 
pounds or over is beyond the packing strength of most men, yet 
there are far more small deer killed than large deer, spike bucks 
are commoner than antlered monarchs, and anything up to 150 
or 175 pounds may be carried easily enough. ; 


WHILE there are several ways of getting a deer out of the 

woods, this depending somewhat on the kind of country, 
the presence or absence of snow, etc., there is only one easiest 
way of back-packing him. Of the scores of photographs that 
are seen of hunters engaged in this excruciating labor of love, 
it is rare that a picture shows other than rankly chechahco method. 
A small deer, stiffened or frozen may pack across the shoulder 
like a cordwood stick, but to carry him far is no pleasant experi- 
ence, especially if much brush or shrubbery lies in the way. The 
commonest stunt seems to be for two greenhorns to tie the animal’s 
legs, front to front and hind to hind, run a pole through the leg- 
loops and march happily homeward with the burden wagging 
back and forth like a grotesque pendulum, the head dragging 
and catching every obstruction—thought it can be tied up—the 
merry pallbearers getting out of step each moment and stumbling 
hopelessly in all bad going. This method may sometimes be. the 
only one where the animal is very large and beyond the strength 
of one man to lift, but this article deals with deer of a size that 
may be so carried by one man alone. 4D. 

Briefly the method of preparation for the carry is as follows: 
As soon as the animal has been bled it should be gutted and 
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The Back Track to Camp Over 
a Dim and Tangled Forest Trail 
—with a Buck on Your Back— 
Will Not Be So Difficult if 
You Follow. These Suggestions 


allowed a short time to cool—the longer the better in fact, for the 
keeping quality of the meat, though a fresh, limp deer carries by 
this method easier than a cold, stiffened one. Needless to say, the 
cleaner the bleeding and gutting the more pleasant to carry. The 
snialler the opening in the belly, the less the chance for leakage 
of blood; and ‘though hunters in the flush of victory seldom pay 
much attention to’a little gore upon their persons, it is pleasanter 
to avoid it. A blood-soaked shirt or sweater soon grows clammy 
and uncomfortable. So all blood possible should be drained out 
of the body cavity by turning the animal belly down for a few 
minutes, but for the sake of: comfort it is better not to remove 
the rectum, as during transport later blood will continually seep 
downward and drain out upon the carrier’s clothes. If the carry 
is known to be a short one and the deer small, the animal may 
be packed entire. Where every pound counts and the head is 
not worth saving, the latter may be cut off and discarded—this 
of course in cases where the law allows such procedure. 


NEXT run the knife through the skin above the hock between 
the large tendon and the bone, making a slit about three 
inches long or big enough that the‘ hoof of the front foot may be 


pushed through the hole... Slit both hind legs in this manner. 


Then run the knife around the knee of the foreleg, cutting the 
skin of the sides and front out, leaving the skin on the back of 
the knee entire. Feel with the‘thumb or finger on the side of 
the knee joint for a little gap that denotes the parting of the 
joint, and cutting in here from the inside of the leg, partly sever 
the joint. The tendon at the back must on no account be cut. 
Then by giving the shank a sudden sidewise jerk or twist the joint 
will come apart, leaving the upper and lower part of the leg 
held together merely by the large tendon at the back and the 
skin upon it. Next beginning at the former cut, slit the skin 
toward the hoof on both sides of the leg, a matter of about three 
inches and pull both skin and tendon free from the bone of the 
shank for that same distance. Repeat this operation on the 
other front leg. 

The two front shanks now dangle loosely. Now comes the 
hitching up process. Thrust the right front hoof through the hole 
at the right hind hock and the left front hoof through the left 
hind hock and pull both through past the disconnected knees. The 
loose ends of the shanks now form keys; they catch on the hind 
leg and will not withdraw through the holes and the animal is 
drawn together with bowed back, the legs bunched in the posture 
of the comic cartoon of the running dog. 


HE rest is largely a matter of strength and endurance. To 

get the burden on back, raise the deer upon his hams into 
sitting posture—backed against a log this is easiest—then get 
down in front and shoulder the animal as though it were a pack- 
sack—head up. The hunter’s left shoulder goes under the deer’s 
left foreleg, his right shoulder under the right foreleg. The deer 
is thus astride the hunter’s back, riding almost exactly as a 
youngster does when riding upon his daddy’s back while playing 
“horse.” The heaviest part of the undertaking is rising with the 
surden- One can always carry it if he can get up. 

When two men are packing out a deer it is vastly easier for 
nem to work in this way in relays than to use a ‘pole, that is, 
providing the animal is not beyond one man’s strength. With 
one to help the other up and go ahead and pick the best going, 

(Continued on page 687) 
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Then you get down in front of the deer and into the leg 
loops as you would when using a pack sack 


We are off. In this illustration the hunter is a very 
large man and the deer a small animal 
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Lad Lands Large Channel Bass 
and Shark 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
UMMER HAVEN, twenty miles 
south of St. Augustine, on the 
Matansas River, is, I think, the best 
fishing place on the east coast of Flor- 
ida. We made a trip there recently and 
the channel bass in the photo was taken 
at that time. 
The fish had been striking slowly and 


they were mostly small ones, but we. 


were determined to go, nevertheless. 

August 16th dawned fair and hav- 
ing put the kicker on the boat, we were 
soon on our way to the inlet. The water 
was smooth and it was a fine day for 
bass. For a while we fished for sheeps- 
head with marked success, then tiring 
of the sport, we changed our rigging for 
bass tackle. We use mullet for bait 
when bass fishing. For a half hour 
we had no results, so we moved our 
boat to another position. In a few 
minutes father hooked a small one of 
about ten pounds weight. 

This encouraged us greatly, for we 
knew that the fish were about. Soon it 
was my turn; I had a hard strike, fol- 
lowed by a seventy-five yard rush, then 
a sulking spell at the bottom. After 
recovering a few yards of line, the fish 


' 


Master Shear with his 18-pound channel 
bass 








Sr 
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made three successive rushes, but he 
was tiring (so was I), and finally I got 
him up to the boat where he was gaffed. 
Eighteen pounds of fighting channel 
bass! I raised a yell that must have 
been heard at Summer Haven two miles 
away. “Let’s go right home and weigh 
him. I'll bet he weighs one hundred 
pounds,” I said. Don’t you think that’s 
a good catch for a ten year old boy? 

I used a bamboo rod, Atlantic free 
spool reel and Joseph Jefferson line. 


JEROME S. SHEAR, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


Selecting the Pup 


Dear Forest & STREAM: 

ONCE read that the best puppies 

to select from a litter were those 
showing a tendency to stand the barn- 
yard fowl or chicken. This is all right 
if the pup hunts the chicken in long 
grass and stands, for he is then using 
his nose as he would if hunting birds, 
but if he gets in the habit of standing 
about the barn and around the yard, 
he is standing by sight and not smell 
and so gets in the habit of standing by 
sight, and when he goes afield, hunts by 
sight and not by scent; not only will 
he do this, but nine times out of ten 
he will not hunt at all, but hangs to 
your heel, watching for an opportunity 
to run back to the house and stand 
chickens, and if you are not there to 
control him, is apt to kill two or three of 
your best and become a chicken killer, 
which is one of the hardest habits to 
overcome in a dog. In trying to break 
him you are apt to cower and intimi- 
date him. And if you ever get him to 
hunt birds, and stand, the first gun 
fired over him will start him for home, 
where he is apt to amuse himself kill- 
ing chickens. 

I have four dogs all of the same lit- 
ter. Two of them I selected because 
they resembled their grand sire and 
grand uncle, both of which were fine 
dogs. These puppies started standing 
chickens as soon as they were able to 
run about the yard and had a mania 
for it. The other two paid very little 
attention to chickens and never stood 








Shark taken by the hand-line method 


them, but would back the other dogs 
when they saw them standing. 

When the four puppies were old 
enough to follow afield, I took them out 
with their mother; the two which had 
taken very little netice of chickens soon 
started in to hunt, ranged nicely, found 
their birds, stood and backed in good 
form. And before they were five 
months old I had killed a number of 
birds over them. The chicken-standing 
pups hung to heel, showed no inclina- 
tion to hunt but watched every op- 
portunity to sneak off and return to the 
house to stand chickens. These two dogs 
are now entering their fourth season 
in the field and up to now, I have been 
able to do very little with them. I 
have stopped them standing chickens, 
and they use their nose a little better 
(both have good noses); they have 
stood and backed, but as soon as the 
gun goes off they are not there. 

I have broken a good many gun-shy 
dogs but am afraid these are beyond 
me. I am considered a very patient 
man but am afraid if I handle these 
two dogs much longer my tolerance 
will be exhausted. 


Geo. H. Rose, 
Gloucester C., Va. 
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Mountain. Lions 
DeaR Forest & STREAM: 


N the winter of 1905 we had early 

snow. By the end of November 
there were two feet, and snow-shoes 
were necessary for travel in December. 
I was stationed at the head of Lake 
McDonald, now part of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and had orders to esti- 
mate the timber in my district. I 
started the work on McDonald Creek 
and along the slopes of Mt. Stanton and 
Mt. MecPartland. This was a great 
place for mule deer to hang out all win- 
ter. The benches and cliffs extend down 
into the timber and with deep snow 
the mountain goats come down there. 
I have seen goats and mule deer sev- 
eral times not more than a few hun- 
dred feet apart. I ran across lion 
tracks the first day, and found the re- 
mains of two deer killed by them. After 
finding another the second day, I de- 
cided to bring a couple of number four 
steel traps, which I set around the car- 
cass in hope of catching the marauder. 
During that day, at the foot of the 
cliffs, I found where coyotes and a lynx 
had been digging to get at a goat killed 
by the lions. 


In one more day I finished the work 
on this mountain, but continued to use 
the same snow-shoe trail coming to and 
going from work. The next morning I 
was prepared to shoot my lion in the 
trap, but there was only a coyote. Com- 
ing home that evening, I passed the 
trap to take my coyote hide, and saw 
where a couple of lions had come close 
to the traps during the day, but a raven 
got ahead of them and got caught in 
the trap. Cursing my luck, I set the 
trap again, but during the next few 
days nothing showed up. Then I caught 
a lynx, then drew ciphers for a num- 
ber of days. 


On Suriday I went out on this moun- 
tain to get my deer, thinking the lions 
might get them all if I waited longer. 
The hunting season was open at that 
time until January 1, and the limit was 
three deer. I could stir up nothing. 
The lions had them scattered all over 
the mountain, and they were very wild. 
Several goats showed themselves, but 
I did not care to eat them unless I had 
to. I found several more carcasses of 
deer killed by the lions near 4 thirty- 
foot cliff where a well-used. runway ‘in 
dense maple brush passed right under 
a bench along the margin of which was 
a fairly dense growth of fir trees. The 
deer were browsing heavily on maple 
at this time of the year. I shifted my 
traps to the. last killing, but got only 
a coyote. 

Another week went by and no lions. 
As the season was getting late, I was 
determined to get my deer soon, for 
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otherwise I would have to go down to 
Belton for meat, a distance of 15 miles. 
When Sunday came, the wind and 
clouds suggested more snow. After 
finding my traps empty, I made a big 
circle onto the cliffs and worked down 
to the lower benches, against the wind. 
All of a sudden my eye caught a grey 
or brownish object, apparently a deer 
lying down. To make sure of my shot, 
I got as close as possible. Things did 
not look right. I could not see the big 
ears. Taking advantage of a few 
friendly bushes, I got closer. Imagine 
my surprise at discovering a big moun- 
tain lion lying on the edge of the cliff 
right above my deer trail, looking right 
at me. The movement I had seen was 
the end of his tail, just like a house 
cat ready to spring at a mouse. I shot. 
He jumped, hitting the ground at the 
foot of the cliff with a snarl and scream. 
I shot quickly once more to make sure 
he was my lion. Five or six deer ran 
away. My first shot had pierced the 
lion’s nose and come out the side of his 
chest. He had seen the deer coming 
on the trail and was so interested lying 
in wait to spring on them that he had 
not seen me, and I was so interested in 
stalking him that I had not seen the 
deer. 

I skinned my big tom-cat, took the 
hide home, and during the night we 
had more snow. Visiting the place next 
day, I saw where his mate had come 
right to the carcass, but had not eaten 
from it. She evidently left the country, 
for I never saw her tracks again. These 
two lions had that band of deer just 
scared to death. From about 25, the 
number in three weeks dwindled down 
to about 6. And besides this, a num- 
ber of goats had been killed. 

FRANK E. LIeEsiG, 
U.S. Forest Ranger, 
Kalispel, Mont. 






The cougar is America’s largest predatory cat 


What Does a Shovel Head Look 
Like? 


’ DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


THE picture of a large cat fish on 

page 546 of the September issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM causes me to seek 
some information. Now I have 
slammed lead and tackle into the surf 
up and down the Atlantic coast quite 
a bit—have caught as many skate, ham- 
merhead, sand and blue shark, sewer 
trout and every darned thing that goes 
to spoil a perfect day as anyone, but 
I don’t know a thing about fresh water 
fish. 

Business called me to St. Louis, Mo., 
last winter and having a little leisure 
time on my hands I strolled down to 
the river front. As luck would have it 
some river fishermen had just towed a 
“barge” (?) load of live carp up to the 
landing and were bringing them ashore 
in special basket-like carriers. Mixed 
in among those carp were a number of 
fish of the same color and shape as our 
sand sharks, excepting that they had a 
long, broad “bill” protruding from the 
upper jaw. They varied in length 
from 1 to 6 feet. I remarked to a man 
standing beside me that this was the 
first time I had ever seen a fresh water 
shark. 

The gentleman gave me to under- 
stand that I was gazing on a Shovel 
Head Catfish!—NOT a shark. 

Now what was that thing if the pic- 
ture mentioned above is a Shovel Head 
Cat? 

CHAS. EMMETT, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[We believe that Mr. Emmett’s in- 
former was either mistaken concerning 
the identity of the fish, or was “kid- 
ding.” The fish in the September is- 
sue was a shovel head cat. A “long 
broad bill” sounds like garfish.] 
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How Large Do Carp Grow? 
Dear Forest & STREAM: 
you will find attached a clipping 

from the Portland Journal, of 
August 3rd, 1924, covering a rather 
unusually large carp which may be of 
interest to you and the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

It would be of interest to me to know 
if you have a record of the largest carp 
and how large they really grow. When 
I was a lad in southern Idaho on the 
Snake River, we used to catch carp 
(with a string and home-made hook) 
that weighed about twenty-five pounds, 
but never as large as this. 

Dr. LABAN A. STEEVES, Dallas, Oregon. 


(Reprint from Oregon Journal) 


Two JouRNAL NEWSIES CAPTURE CARP 
TuHat Is ALMOsT SIZE OF 
JONAH’S WHALE 


Jonah weighs 32 pounds, and was 
caught by two Journal, newsies, Guy 
Tritto and John Ruscigno. 
ster fish weighed exactly half the weight 
of young Guy, who held the line. 

The boys were fishing on the small 
boat Lurline, near shore between Alder 
and Washington Streets. 

“He didn’t jerk like a big fish, and 
we almost lost him,” the boys explained. 

While landing the mammoth fish, 


John Ruscigno was all but pulled into 
the water when the fish made several 
struggles for freedom. 

Clarence Heyes, of the Pioneer Fish 


Company, No. 205 Yamhill Street, 
bought the fish from the boys and will 
put it on exhibition. 

If it lives, as it has every indication 
of doing, it will be turned over to the 
state for educational purposes or pub- 
lie exhibition. If it dies, it will be 
turned over to a taxidermist to prove 
that this particular fish story is true. 


The mon-. 


Frederick Potter on the Beaver 
River Dam Project 

DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
I HAVE read your editorial in the 
August ForREST AND STREAM regard- 
ing the Beaver River Dam, with a great 
deal of interest. I heartily endorse 
your stand, and I regret that this wan- 
ton taking of public lands for private 
use could not have been brought to the 
attention of the public in time to pre- 
vent this irreparable loss of one of the 
best game harbors in Herkimer County. 
I am especially interested in the 
Beaver River Dam project, because I 
have an interest in the Brandreth Pre- 
serve, which lies just north of Little 
Rapids Park, formerly owned by Dr. 
Trudeau. The raising of the Beaver 
River by a dam some thirteen miles 
down stream from Brandreth station 
is flooding about ten acres on the 
Brandreth Preserve. We, like the rest 
of the private owners, have had to take 
what settlement the Black River Regu- 
lating Board made for our flooded land 
and our lost stumpage. The Webb Pre- 
serve, which immediately adjoins us on 
the north and west, is one of the heavi- 
est private losers, aside from the Little 
Rapids Park which will be practically 
ruined. The “stealing” of private and 
state land for private enterprise, from 
which you and I or the public at large 
will derive absolutely no benefit, is a 
very serious menace. The mill and 
power companies are all powerful and, 
having succeeded in the Beaver River 
project, their appetites for future oper- 
ations will only be whetted. They have 
under consideration many other pro- 
jects, such as power development on the 
Raquette, Ausable, St. Regis, Saranac 
and other watersheds. The Beaver 


River was only the beginning of a far- 


reaching plan. The damage that would 


The newsies with their large carp 


be done to the state forests would be 
incalculable. It behooves us, who are 
interésted in conservation in the true 
sense of the word, to hang together 
and keep the public informed of any 
pending scheme before another “steal” 
is made as on the Beaver River. 

I recently returned from a tour of 
inspection of the Beaver River flow 
grounds and dam, where I secured the 
following information, which may be of 
interest to you: 

There are five lumber camps operat- 
ing, removing the pulp wood from the 
area to be flooded, besides some twenty 
shanties from which men sally forth 
daily to cut and burn all hardwood and 
brush on the land from which the pulp 
was cut last year. Think of the waste 
of burning all this fine hardwood! And 
then think of the thousands of destitute 
families in our cities who could benefit 
by getting this wood for fuel. The 
lumber company that is removing the 
pulp, claims the cost of. removing the 
hardwood is prohibitive, so they are 
cutting all these fine trees; birch, beech 
and maple, and are burning them, it 
seems, on the altar of greed for the 
mighty dollar. 

In the burning of this hardwood and 
brush, there is the ever present menace 
of fire getting into the adjoining for- 
ests. Many are the places where the 
fires have gotten beyond control and 
leaped the “white line” of the flow 
ground into state timber. If it had not 
been for an exceptionally rainy sum- 
mer, there would have been grave 
danger of forest fires in this section. 
Going down the Beaver River from 
Grassy Point, one can see literally hun- 
dreds of fires leaping high in the air— 
waiting for a chance to jump beyond the 
control of the few men who indifferently 
are looking after them. The whole sec- 
tion is gloomy in the thick smoke hang- 
ing low over the devastated forest, and 
the pungent smell of burning muck as- 
sails one’s nostrils. 

Some 4,500 acres are being cleared 
for flooding. Of this amount about 
4,000 acres is state land, primarily the 
property of the people. Did we, as 
people, have a voice in whether this 
dam should or should not be built? No, 
we did not! The measure making this 
“steal” possible was quietly put through 
the channels of politics, and the work 
was begun and pushed with the utmost 
speed. When the public awoke to its 
loss, many lumber camps were in opera- 
tion and hundreds of men were busy 
felling the trees of the state forest. 
It was a great “steal” and put through 
in the most subtle manner. 

Of this 4,000 acres of state forest 
land to be flooded, about 1,500 acres 
are of virgin timber land. Land that 
had been handed downto this genera- 
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Stevens No. 330— double bar- 
teled hammerless shotgun — 
beautifully polished frame — se- 
lected black walnut stock, full 
pistol grip. Made in 20, 16 and 12 
gauges. Price, $27.50. In .410 
gauge for $30.00. 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun No. 520— 
Twelve gauge hammerless six shot repeater. 
Takedown high-pressure compressed steel 
barrel— finely checkered walnut stock and 
slide handle— pistol grip. Furnished with 
cylinder, modified or full-choke. Price, $43.50 


The fresh smell of an 


autumn day - - The 
startling whir of wings 


A challenge to the sporting spirit that lies deep in every man. 


Puye 678 


T’S a far cry from the old fowling pieces 
of three hundred years ago to the smooth 
working repeater of today. 

But the keen thrill of bagging elusive game 
birds is now—just as it was then—a king of 
sports. 

Today in America, you will find some of 
the finest feathered game in the world and 
due to wise game laws our native birds are 
plentiful and have a future that will keep 
alive this sport for the coming generations. 


a v 


For sixty years Stevens has been making 
firearms for American sportsmen, that shoot 
straight and hit hard. From the trim little 
four-ten single to the hard hitting twelve 
gauge repeater there is a shotgun ideally suited 
for anything from quail to wild turkey. 


Every barrel is bored by a special slow 
process that makes it accurate to within less 


than a thousandth of an inch. 


And these high pressure steel barrels stay 
accurate too. That’s why today there are 
sportsmen who have been shooting with a 
Stevens for 20 years—and still swear by it 


for long hard use. 
7 q 


And last—the Stevens prices. In shotguns 
beginning with the single barrel No. 107 for 
only $12.00—in rifles with the Stevens Junior 
at $4.50—in every Stevens you'll find a gun 
value unequalled in the firearms world. 


Your dealer will be glad to help you pick out the 
shotgun best suited to you. Ask him to show the 
Stevens line or write us for a complete illustrated 


booklet. 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. 78, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


SAVAGE-STEVENS 
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The Lyman 


No.1 A 


$4.50 


For the New 


Winchesters 


The Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sight is now standard factory 
equipment for the new Win- 
chester Models 53 and 55. 

Because it gives the proper 
definition against varied back- 
ground, the Lyman Gold Bead 
Front Sight was selected in pref- 
erence to all other front sights 
for these splendid rifles. 

The flat sighting surface make 
these sights show 
up clean and 
clear, and they 
are easy for the 
eyes, being with- 
out glimmer even 
in brightest sun- No. 5B Combina- 
light. tion Front Sight 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For those who prefer special 
sights, we recommend: 


No. 3, 28 or 20 Ivory Bead Front 
Sight; No. 5 or 5B Combination 
Ivory and Globe Front Sight, and 
No. 7 or 17 Globe Target Front 
Sight. 

No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight to re- 
place factory rear sight when 
using our No. IA, 2A or 103 
Tang Sights. 

Equipment for Hunting: No. 
1A, No. 6 with the present fac- 
tory front sight or our No. 3 or 


4 Ivory Bead. 


For Target Work against light 
backgrounds and with plenty of 
time; No. 2A, 103 

with No. 6, 7 or 17. 


For Target and 
Game: No.~ 2A: or 
103 with No. 6, 5 
. 6 Foldi 
Tae o 
When you buy the Gun, con- 
sider the Sights also. Send 10c. 
for 52-page catalog or write for 
free folder. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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tion by a wise foresight of our fore- 
fathers, only to be bartered and sold for 
a few dollars because some one had 
influence enough to change the policy of 
the state in regard to the forest land. 
The state sold the pulp stumpage for 
$5.10 a cord, and the hardwood for a 
lump sum. From the area to be flooded, 
already about 27,000 cords of pulp have 
been removed and the estimates are 
that there will be enough taken off this 
year (which finishes the cutting) to 
bring the total up over 40,000 cords. 
The money derived from the sale of 


this land and stumpage is supposed to * — 


go into.the State Treasury. It would 
be interesting to know what percentage 
of it will be wasted in administration 
and expense in looking after the work 
in progress. 

If at any timé‘you or any member of 
your valuable magazine are up in this 
section of the state I would like to ar- 
range to take a trip: with. you through 


‘this Beaver River section and up onthe 


Brandreth Park. What might be seen 
on a trip.of this kind would be of great 
interest to ~readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

FREDERICK A. POPTER, Utica, N. Y. 


Hookless Bullheading 

DEAR Forest & STREAM: . 
ME- LINCOLN’S article in your 

July number has revived memor- 
ies of still moonlight nights when I 
have fished for bullheads, till twelve 
and one o’clock in the morning. I 
sympathize with the boy ‘and the boys 
of larger growth,’ for a man is not a 
man who does not continue at times to 
be a boy, who come in contact with the 
‘horns’ and ‘spine’. Here is my way of 
catching bullheads: 

Take a piece of pork with the rind 
on, a little less than the thickness and 
length of a man’s thumb. Tie a stout 
line right in the middle of the piece of 
pork. Add a sinker. If in a boat throw 
out your line after testing the length 
to the bottom. Let the pork rest on the 
bottom. When you feel a pull give him 
an inch, when you feel the second pull 
give him two inches, the bullhead is 
now moving. When you feel the third 
pull draw in the line gently, reaching 
out one arm to prevent the line touch- 
ing the boat, and as the bullhead reaches 
the surface carefully lift him over the 
gunwale so he will not touch the side 
of the boat. Hold him over the center 
of the boat, wiggle your line and the 
piece of pork will slip out of his gullet 
and the fish will drop to the bottom of 
the boat. A knock on the head with 
a stout stick or a convenient hammer 
will quiet him. Throw your line in 
again and go to it. One. pieee, of bait 
will generally last a whole evening. 
You do not have to touch a fish until 
you are ready to pull for home. 

HowArRD HENDERSON, Chicago. 
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A .great horned owl (Bubo virginianus) 

with its quarry, a varying hare. Photo sent 

in from Seward, Alaska, taken by Milton 
Noll 


Further Bird Dog Stunts 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
CONCERNING Bird Dog Stunts by 

Seneca: 

The interesting performances of bird 
dogs recall to my mind some unusual 
work of a setter I owned some 25 years 


-ago when practicing medicine in Indi- 


ana, when birds were: plentiful. We 
were hunting on low ground with rather 
tall marshy grass. On the covey rise, 
I killed with my first barrel and scored 
a clean miss with my left one, a quarter- 
ing bird. Evidently with my first bar- 
rel I broke the wing of a second bird, 
which dropped to the tall grass. The 
dog retrieved the dead bird and started 
to bring it in, when the wing-broken 
bird moved in the grass directly in 
front. 

With the dead bird in his mouth she 
placed her fore paw on the wounded 
bird and held it and at the same in- 
stant scented or saw another bird about 
6 feet away and came to a point in the 
above position. I walked in, flushed, 
and killed the third bird, standing 
within a foot of her nose. After tak- 
ing the dead bird from his mouth, she 
picked up the wounded bird from under 
her paw. I took this second bird and 
she retrieved the third. 

I have a photo taken by myself (I 


‘think I still have it) when working 


young dogs, using the camera, in which 
is-shown five dogs. One dog is hang- 
ing over a rail fence making a point 
and all the other dogs pointing or back- 
ing. beautifully. I had a. good print 
of it in my collection for years, but 
possibly it is now destroyed. 
W. N. Fow ter, M. D. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—anywhere 
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These Johnson Enthusiasts 
Bought Years of Motor Boating Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
more Johnson Outboard Motors last year than weight; twin cylinder design that does away with 
any other make: its dependable performance has vibration and consequent damage to a light boat. 
definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached 
outboard motors. to any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
P . livers full 2 horse power and drives a rowboat at from 7 to9 
Comat ene As p> miami, that of oe miles per hour or a canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 
out era motors. snstanuy you will iape a OF power, flexibility and dependability goes real portability, 
its clean-cut look. Then compare its construction— for the Johnson weighs 
and you’ll understand the reasons behind its out- 
standing durability and unusual performance that ONLY 35 POUNDS 
have assured thousands of Johnson owners years of ee : 
It can be carried in a suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 
In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, pleasant, certain 


motor satisfaction. 

This hitherto unknown durability and dependability water-transportation within everybody’s reach. It makes 
result directly from the fact that L.J ° Johnson, while rowing obsolete for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
appreciating the soundness of the outboard” idea, —_and everyone who wants to get the most out of the water. 
saw clearly what ae pt ee with old style out- Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a free demonstra- 
board motors and applied sound engineering prin- tion—if you don’t know him write us for FREE CATALOG 
ciples to the Johnson Motor. and we will gladly send you his name. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal steer- 
ing andreversing with automatic tilt and the Johnson J = po eee ek gi ¥ 


shock-absorber drive to prevent damagefromsubmer- _ 
ged obstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; N Yon ee a ‘“ 

the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor eee Tench — 
that givesa perfect firing mixtureatall speeds and tem- ican Mbadlinaes i: 
peratures; the Johnson Quick-Action Magneto that Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Johnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 



























You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
agun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
2 wy In the Marble 

range you will 

find a sight for 


PR Rear Sight 

Does not lock up 

but is held up by 

a double - acting 

spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 

matically flies back into position. Can’t be 

injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 

for accurate shooting. Suits all American 

rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 

ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 

model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock. $4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “blur”. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 

en ordering, send old front sight as 

. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 


Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintestray oflight. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 34 in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of thelong flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


your order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


» 526 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 


K Fen dealer can’t supply you, we will 
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Grouse 


Recounting a Perfect Day Afield, 
Wherein One Bird Constituted the Bag 


By R. BAILEY 


N our many trips 
afield after this 
most noble of birds, 
what are the hunts 
that stand out most 
conspicuously? Are 
they the days of 
record kills, a great 
deal of shooting, 
and filled game 
pockets? Does a 
successful day 

afield require concrete evidences of one’s 
skill with the weapon? I think not. 
Rather it seems to me that, as we look 
back over our past experiences, it is 
the days wherein, perhaps, only a brace, 
or even a single is taken, that stand 
out most sharply in our memories. I 
cherish the memory of no other hunt 
more than the following: 

Throughout the entire length of a 
mellow, November day, Bess and I had 
combed the surrounding countryside in 
search of the ellusive birds. But they 
had been unsually wary, and a few 
fleeting glimpses of brown bodies and 
whirring wings hurtling through the 
scarlet woods had been our sole reward. 
The day was not far spent, and the 
sun a huge orange disc, seemingly rest- 
ing on the edge of the far-off hills. I 
trudged across an open wheat field, and 
reached an old snake fence, which 
wound its erratic way through a maze 
of woodlots, meadows, and farmlands. 
Slipping the shells out of my gun, I 
perched myself on the topmost rail of 
the old fence, and prepared to witness 
the approach of night. 

In front of me, stretching down a 
gentle slope to a near-by woods, lay a 
brown stubble field. Beyond the woods, 
reaching away in a veritable riot of 
color, lay a broad expanse of marsh. 
At the extremity of the marsh, rising 
dark in the purple distance, ran a line 
of low hills. 


7 Re topmost edge of the sun’s disc 

had now dropped behind the hills, 
and a great bank of clouds, transformed 
into living gold by the sun’s reflection, 
illuminated the west. A lone mallard, 
sharply silhouetted against the bril- 
liant sunset, winged its solitary way 
across the western skyline, and brought 
to my mind those immortal lines of 
Bryant: 


It will identify you, 


“Whither, midst falling dew, 


While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day... .” 


Suddenly, the antics of Bess recalle: 
me for my reveries, for her actions 
spelled birds. After ranging sever:! 
yards across the field, she finally drew 
up to a perfect point. Replacing the 
shells in my gun, I slipped off the fence, 
and approached Bess, urging her oii. 
Inch by inch she crept forward, until 
finally, with a whirr of wings and a 
flash of brown, a beautiful cock flushed 
from a few feet in front of her, and 
veered around until it reached a point 
where it made a perfect target against 
the livid sky. The crash of smokeless 
powder jarred harshly on the still air, 
and some thirty yards away the mag- 
nificent bird folded its wings and came 
to earth. 


REMAINED motionless while Bess 

trotted forward to where the bird 
lay, picked it up gently, and brought 
it back to me with pride in her eye. 
I smoothed the rumpled feathers, and 
admired their delicate pattern of brown 
and gray. Still holding the bird in my 
hand, I again looked toward the west. 
The flush of sunset .was now rapidly 
fading, and long shadows were stealing 
out from the woods across the bare 
fields. A dog barked in the distance. 
The lone whistle of a quail floated 
down across the meadows, and was 
answered far away, faint in the dis- 
tance, 


“... picked it up gently and brought it 
back to me with pride in her eye” 
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The New 
Liberty Twin 


tin, ‘Neto, 


Buy the Non-Vibrating, Easy Starting Liberty Twin 


Our Challenge. 


to other builders to 

follow us through 

weeds, shallows and 

oversunken obstruc- 

tions has never been 

accepted and still 
stands 


Caille Perfection Motor Co 


Built on the direct drive principle (like a big launch motor) the Caille Liberty Twin enables you to navigate 
any waters that will float a boat, The thickest weeds, shallowest rivers, and waters infested with hidden rocks 
and sunken logs form no barrier between you and your favorite fishing grounds. You just give the flywheel of 
the easy starting Liberty Twin a turn and off you go—skimming through weeds and shallows, over rocks and 
sunken logs. You can’t damage the motor, for it is designed so the propeller simply “floats” over obstructions 
the instant it touches them. Should you want to land at a shallow, sandy beach it will drive your boat well 
up on shore. And you'll find it very convenient to attach the motor to your boat on shore before starting out. 
Mechanically the 


is unsurpassed by any motor made. Its twin cylinders are directly opposed, eliminating all vibration. A Bosch 
Magneto, the best money can buy, provides a uniformly hot spark at all speeds. Its Zenith Carburetor always 
supplies the proper mixture of gas and never needs adjusting or-tinkering. The hand that steers the boat controls 
its speed by simply turning the grip on the steering handle. Pressing button on end of handle stops the motor. 
When you have occasion to carry the motor you'll not be burdened. Just pick it up by the handle on the 
gasoline tank and carry it as you would a bucket of water. The propeller shaft can be quickly detached and 
carried separately. The Liberty Twin comes to you packed in a chest so you can ship it as baggage or carry 
it on the running board of your car. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 

Ask for measuring chart to assist you in determining the value of all outboard motors. Write to the nearest 
address listed below. You'll get full details and name of nearest dealer by return mail. 
E. J. Willis Co.,85 Chambers Fremont ElectricCo.,736N. James Walker Co., 123 Light Joha}.Odenwald, 1209 2., 

St., New York City 34th St., Seattle, Wash. St:., Baltimore, Md. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Weeks,Howe,EmersonCo.,90 Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 Leslie Franks, 5100 N. A. Baldwin & Company, 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif, verhillSt.,Boston,Mass. Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 6228 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


The Liberty Twin The Single Liberty 
drives your , Built on the same principle 
well upon shore : as the Liberty Twin but 

when landi Seri having only one cylinder. 
4 Just the motor for those 
wanting a high-grade motor 

at a moderate price. 


6228 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. =o oe ihe ii 


Gentlemen: Send me complete details of the 


Caille Liberty Twin. 


CAILLE 


PRONOUNCED “CAIL” 


Rowboat Motors 





25 Cal. 7 Shot 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket 

AUTOMAT I ¢ \ 
Repular*22* Value at G45 


32 Cal. 20 shot Military Model 
with extra 22 
magazine FF FRE 


30 Cal. 9 shot 4 


ee 1924 904 Hond Ejector 
REVOLVER 

re = Lam cs. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 


Controlled wr thumb Foor Gone’ 1623 a5 


32or38 cal. Break open Revolver at *745 
SEND NO MON BRAND NEW GUNS* USE STANDARD AMMUNITION 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage. 


Edwards | 
oak eoumans ert Trading Corp, 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
Amityville, N. Y. 


By request of many Middle-western expert short-rod_ bait- 
casters, there is now being made a new line of weighted 
lures, carved and painted.to.be. ready for early spring 
that will prove of permanent value, made in one piece, 
to last several seasons. 

NEW NATURE RED-FIN ROACH. 4 inches fong 

NEW OA SILVER SHINER. 4 inches tong 

E LITTLE PICKEREL. 5 inches long 

fORe CRAWFISH. 4 inches long 

Price, $1.50 


I 1% 2% EACH 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR 


BIG PERCH & PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH 


* eee supply of each size of frog will be available 
this fall. 

Guarantee goes with the sale of every one. If you don’t 
like it, return it. Get your money back prompt. 

Attach line to eye of barrel swivel, which connects the 
treble hook. After being cast allow the frog to sink, then 
reel in at reasonable rate with short jerks of rod, which 
makes it dive down at the same time to more rapidly wag 
its hindquarters, giving a most uncanny lifelike motion in 


the water 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Address: ‘Louts RHEAD, 217 Son Ave., 
After October {, 1924 
Address: LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


on Gallon of Gasoline 


Starts Easy at Zero 
TH Nae eae 


We tee all other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and flex- 
ibility, make hills on high formerly 
odels for any car, truck, tractor, marine or 
ter n new. See 

guarantees for other cars. 
Reo.....--24ml, | Chevrolet...32mi. 
- 23m, | Maxwi(25) 30mi. 
Olds.6.....23mi. | Nash6.....23mi. 
20mi, | Lincoln 8...17mi. 
a sees ‘aun 
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successful hunt 


Some Queer Experiences 
With Reynard 


By JOHN L. WOODBURY 


HEN a boy I used to visit a 
WW fox-hunter uncle, living back 
among the New Hampshire 
hills, who delighted my youthful mind 
with many a tale gathered from his 
host of experiences with sly reynard. 
The following are some of the best re- 
membered, being given in substantially 
the old huntsman’s own words: 

“One day I was standing under a 
high cliff on a mountain side, armed 
with my trusty double barrel, when I 
espied a fox loping across a little 
clearing a few rods below me. I fired, 
but overshot as I saw by the dirt 
thrown up behind him. He gave a 
prodigous bound away from the sound 
of the striking shot pellets, and then, 
doubtless confused by the loud rever- 
berations given back by the cliff, came 
dashing straight toward me, sprang 
upon a point of rock but a few feet 
distant and turning gazed tensely back 
toward the clearing which he had ‘so 
abruptly vacated. There he crouched, 
almost within reach of my extended 
gun, rigid as the rock itself, but with 
every sense alert for the next sign of 
danger. 


OR an instant I remained motion- 
less, hesitating I think to take the 
life of so splendid a creature under cir- 
cumstances which made it seem almost 
like murder.. Then thrusting out my 


Forest and. Stream. 


It will wdentify you, 


gun with one hand on the grip, pistol 
fashion, I gave him the remaining bar- 
rel, blowing off nearly half his head. 

“At another time I was occupying a 
favorite stand on top of a mountain. 
A fox crossing the top of the mountain 
must pass between me and the brink 
of a precipice falling sheer a hundred 
feet. It was winter, and at one point 
the wind, sweeping through a fissure of 
the rock, had thrown up the snow in 
a wave-like drift about three feet high 
by twice that in length. When I sighted 
the fox and raised my gun, he caught 
the glint of the barrels and sprang be- 
hind this drift. 


HELD my gun ready for him when 

he should come out, but the sly fel- 
low, finding he was concealed, .refused 
to show himself. I waited, with my 
heart going thumpety-thump perhaps 
five. minutes; it seemed much longer. 
I could hear the dog puzzling on the 
trail a long way back. It might be an 
hour before he came up. The strain 
of waiting at a ready grew unbearable, 
and at length I took the chance of dis- 
charging both barrels into the drift. 
When I reached the spot the fox was 
nowhere in sight, but there was blood on 
the snow, and on looking over the cliff, 
I could see him writhing about at the 
foot. Twenty minutes later, I found 

(Continued on page 703) 
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Do animals obey the Ten Commandments | 
better than men and women? | 


Their answers give to the nature- , 
No one 





These are fascinating questions. 


OES the bear know by instinct that it is wrong for him to steal 
lover a fresh, vital interest in the lives of all wild creatures. 


from his brother bear? Is the growl of a dog with a bone really 


a warning to other dogs to respect the command, “Thou shalt not 
covet”? Did you know that a pack of timber-wolves has been known to 
punish the wolf-sentinel who repeatedly gave ‘false witness” about ap- 
proaching danger? Are the seven great ‘‘thou shalt nots” and the three 
great “thou shalts’’ known and observed by squirrels as well as ele- 
phants—by bees as well as birds? 

Where did Moses get the Ten Commandments? Did the finger of a 
personal God really write them ‘‘on tables of stone’ or did the great 
Hebrew law-giver write them after long, profound observation of the 
lives of beasts as well as men? Was Moses really a deep student of 
Nature’s fundamental laws as well as a great leader of crowds? 


but a truly great observer of animal 
Yet that is what the famous naturalist-author, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
has done. ) ; 

In an absorbing little book called The Ten Commandments in the 
Animal World he shows you, by actual examples from his notebooks, 
how every single one of the Mosaic laws are known and enforced in the 
animal world. Wouldn’t this be an absorbingly interesting thing to 
know? 

The book is a truly amazing disclosure. It has made enthusiastic 
nature students out of people who “thought they weren't interested 
in Nature. 


life could have answered them. | 





FREE “THE TEN COMMANDMENTS in the ANIMAL WORLD” 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 





the Animal 








In order to stumulate an even wider interest ‘in Ernest ping tales of wild animals, Indians, scouts. And “The Ten Commandments in ) 
Thompson Seton’s remarkable revelations of the fascinating you can examine this entire fascinating library for World” free of cost. This unusual offer 
lives and habits of wild creatures, we have printed an edi- five days without obligation. must be withdrawn as soon as the special 

of this astonishing little. book for free distribution. There are more than 1,450 illustrations from the edition is exhausted. Don’t wait a day. 





tion 

If you do not yet know this great naturalist’s writings, 
you have the first of many great treats coming to you for 
the asking. We say the first, for frankly, we feel sure 
that you will be so delighted with Seton’s absorbing eye- 





Simply fill in and mail the coupon, and the 
set and free book will be sent you at once. 

You are then entitled to keep the books 
for five days. Browse through them. Enjoy 


Wilds in this set! 2,275 pages of fascinating wild 
animal and nature stories, Indian tales, woodcraft 

profusely illustrated with the author’s own 
inimitable drawings and photographs. 










witness story about how animals enforce the law of Moses FREE E AMINATION them. a —— — or a ee 
among themselves that you will want to own and enjoy keep them. ut don’t delay, or yo 
= f disappointed. Mail the coupon at once, 






all of his-fascinating books. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


To supply the great and increasing demand for 
Seton’s works a new edition has just been published 
and the remarkable short-time offer we are now 
making brings these six beautiful volumes within 
easy reach of every home. 





Today is the time to request this privilege, if you 
want to benefit by the special low price and secure 
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remember, 















Just send the coupon requesting ‘“The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World,’’ and we will also you get this as- 
send you, with this book, the complete new edition tonishing book, 
of Seton’s works for five days’ free examination. “The Ten Com- 
mandments in 





These six wonderful volumes are out of the ordinary 

























in every way. The dark, forest-green covers are the A nimal 

uniquely stamped with original drawings ae vei ake aa 

author, in place of titles. The text is printed on ns 4% lutely LE, a le 

rich, soft paper, in clear, open type, with deep, 4 4 id ty Syd 4 re % long as the Dept. S-6411 

xenerous margin. And almost every page has an edition lasts, ae 
. ¥. 


interesting and often delightfully whimsical picture 
from the author’s own pen or brush—or a remark- 
able wild-life photograph from his camera. 


Almost 1,500 Wild Animal Pictures 


Here is a wealth of delight for the nature-lover, 
the camper, for everybody who loves the out-of- S Ten Commandments in the 
doors. Hundreds of the most absorbing and grip- f, Animal World.” If not satis- 
F fled return them within 5 


5 days 
A at our expense. Otherwise 












, Please send me post- 
Paid for examination 
if, the 6 volume set of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
fworks, and the book “The 


























remit 
$1 within that time, and $2 month- 
/ iy until the special price of only $11 
: is paid. “The Ten Commandments in 
J the Animal World’ becomes my prop- 

erty FREE the moment I decide to own 
(f the books. 
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BINOCULARS 
FRENCH AND CERMAN 


6 and 8 Power $19.5° Postpaid 


Case and carrying straps included 


Usual selling price $40.00 to $50.00. Wide angle— 
day and night lenses—6 and 8 power—prismatic type— 
finest achromatic lenses, 

Approved for United States Army officers. 

Guaranteed German war glasses made by the World’s 
leading optical manufacturers. Many of these glasses 
received direct from the ALLIED REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION. Sokd to Army and Navy officers 
throughout the U. 8S. A. Highest grade glasses. Guar- 
anteed the equal of any binocular made. Add greatly 
to the pleasure of motoring, yachting, .. mountain 
climbing or hunting. Suitable for the races, bird 
study, ete. 

We have sold thousands of dollars worth of these 
binoculars to the U. 8. Army and Navy. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of check 
or money order for $19.50 under positive guarantee of 
full cash refund on any glasses returned, Order your 
military binoculars today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest /mporters of Field Glasses in America 
dy to 99 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


KENTUCKY’S BEST 


Beautifully bred and perfectly schooled 
three and five gaited saddle horses that 
will compare with the best for beauty, 
grace and easy riding. Disposition and 
soundness guaranteed. 


OR. E. STANTON GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Weighs : 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 


could 


. P, motor made, He 
aseasily build the test 1 H.P. 


in rough 
joads. in the Elto tewin'y, you 
only ease in carrying. but one 
power and much more | 
“STARTS withaTOUCH” 
No other outboard motor gives you in- 
every =, and sate = 
der steering, leavin hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto . the eate 2 famil, 
en 


Rite Outboard Meter Co. 


Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) © 
Dept. 51, Milwaukee, Wis. " 
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A Unique Fur Farm 


Here Is a Hint for Farmers 
Living in Good Fur Sections 
By WM. J. McNULTY 


ASTERN Canada contains the most 

unique fur farming enterprise ex- 
tant. Two years ago, Dave Collicott, a 
trapper and buyer of fur bearing ani- 
mals for many years, captured a 
slightly wounded male muskrat, in one 
of his traps, as he was patrolling his 
trap lines. Taking the animal to his 
home, he placed it in an unoccupied out- 
house. The following day, he fenced 
in a space, about fifteen feet long and 
five feet wide, beside a creek. After 
placing the muskrat in the space, he 
awaited an opportunity to secure a 
male muskrat and start a muskrat 
farm. In a week, he found another 
muskrat in one of*his traps, that had 
been but slightly injured by the steel 
jaws. He then mated the rats in the 
space he had provided. 

It was not long before he found in 
one of his traps, a female marten, that 
had been barely caught by the trap 
mechanism. Seeing the injury was but 
slight, Collicott decided to retain the 
marten. He brought it home, and 
placed it in the outhouse that had been 
occupied by the female muskrat for 
a day. But the marten did not take 
kindly to the outhouse as a habitation, 
and fretted so much, the trapper de- 
cided to remove the marten to the out- 
doors. But there was no available 
space except that occupied by the musk- 
rats. And, as the muskrat and the 
marten are feudists, the trapper feared, 
the marten would be killed by the two 
muskrats before he could build another 
wire cage, to house the newcomer. 

The following day he expected to see 
the marten stretched on the ground, a 
corpse, but his surprise was great when 
he tiptoed to the wire cage and saw the 
muskrats and the marten hobnobbing 
together, as though they were life-long 
pals. In due time, the trapper and 
buyer of furs, secured a male marten 
and this animal he added to the trio .in 
the cage. From the. unimportant start, 
he has reared no less than forty musk- 
rats and. marten. It has been an as- 
tonishing sight to see the young musk- 
rats and marten playing together in 
the same cage, and. exhibiting none of 
the natural animosity, one would ex- 
pect from hereditary enemies. The 
pelts that, Collicott have sold have been 
prime, and very valuable. The coats 
have shown the benefit of excellent 
feeding, having been much more supe- 
rior to the coats of the animals obtained 
in the traps, in the ordinary course of 
his trapping endeavors. 


Tt will identify you. 


N° content with rearing marten 
and muskrats in one wire cage, 
Collicott, who prior to going into the 
country maintained a fur buying 
agency in one of the eastern Canadian 
centers of fur buying—Woodstock, N. 
B., built another cage, about two hun- 
dred yards from the first cage. His 
idea was to secure some skunks for 
breeding purposes. At the entrance to 
the cage he placed a trap door, oper- 
ated by a rope from his house. On see- 
ing four skunks enter the cage, the 
trap door being open, they having been 
drawn hither by the bait, Collicott 
sprang the trap, and imprisoned the 
quartet of skunks. 
One of the stunts originated by Col- 
licott, in handling his animals has been 


to feed molasses regularly. Each day 


he feeds a small dose of molasses to. 


the marten, muskrats and the skunks. 
None of the fur bearers liked the dark 
fluid originally. That was particularly 
applicable to the skunks. But the trap- 
per and fur buyer taught the molasses 
habit to the animals by leaving some 
of the liquid in the cages until the habit 
was contracted. Collicott had. known 
that feeding molasses to animals would 
create a.glossy. coat. That is the 
reason why Collicott’s pelts are so much 
more glossy than the pelts of;the ani- 
mals caught in the traps. be a 

In speaking of this fur farming. 
ject, Collicott said: “Since i sta 
this ‘queer fur farm of mine, X = 
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noticed, that the quality of the pelts are 
at least one hundred per cent better 
than when I was relying solely on my 
trap lines. The marten especially have 
responded to my molasses treatment. 
And all the animals have shown the 
benefit of good treatment. It is true 
that some of them have not taken kindly 
to being in cages, but ninety per cent 
of them have got accustomed to their 
imprisonment. I try to give them con- 
ditions as near like their native sur- 
rounding as possible. I let them have 
plenty of stuff to eat from the house, 
and they have grown much bigger, and 
their pelts much better than if they 
were running through the woods. And 
then again there is no damage inflicted 
on them by the traps. When I killed 
them I knew I had a valuable skin. I 
believe that such animals as marten, 
muskrat and skunk can be developed 
into bearing pelts that will prove just 
as attractive as seals, etc., to the ladies 
of America. Some of my marten look 
like super-marten. 

“I believe that the campaign of the 
propagandists, people who would do 
away with the getting of furs entirely, 
can be offset by breeding the animals. I 
know that the stuff about cruelty to 
animals in trapping is greatly exag- 
gerated, and that in only a few in- 
stances do the animals suffer much. 
But the general public may be influ- 
enced by the talk, and the open seasons 
on fur bearing animals may be stopped 
entirely. It was with that end in view 
that I got my fur farm in action. 


ON the face of it one would think that 

breeding fur bearing animals out- 
side of foxes and lynx, would not be 
satisfactory. The general opinion is 
that the animals would pine away and 
die on your hands. But I claim that if 
the animals get plenty to eat, and are 
placed under conditions similar to their 
native haunts, the animals can be 
raised successfully. It may be some- 
what tough at the start, but the ani- 
mals will soon adapt themselves. 
Plenty of food will soon cure their 
homesickness. I know it did with my 
animals. I was told that the marten 
and muskrat would not live to maturity 
in my cages. But not more than ten 
per cent have died before becoming val- 
uable. 

“In my connection of twenty years 
with the fur business, including trap- 
ping, buying and selling, I have seen 
the advance made in the trade. Old 
methods have given away to new ideas, 
although in many cases, the new ideas 
were laughed at when first introduced. 
In those twenty years, a big increase 
has been made each year in the num- 
er of furs shipped out of eastern Can- 
ida to the United States. New York 
‘ity has become the recognized center 
f the fur ‘trade for America. 
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Clean-burning, hard-grain 
powder is your assurance 
of pleasant shooting 


Try thi Ss: Cut open a shell containing du Pont 


bulk Smokeless Powder. Pour some 
of the powder in the palm of your hand and rub it firmly 
with your thumb. This will prove to you that du Pont is 
a hard-grain powder through and through. 


1. Absence of Clean Shooting. 


d = 
“low-back” | Sesre"eG ree 


Thin, vanishing 


soibili smoke. 
Clean-burnin; 2. Visibility Quick and unin- 
P - unimpaired terrupted vision 
hard-grain aeeam 
“ ” — or barrels. 
? un mechanism 
3. Slight free of dirt. 
residue | No misfires, due 
to freedom from 
residue. 


Du Pont Smokeless is the only bard-grain bulk powder on 
the market. This means more than pleasant shooting, due 
to its clean-burning qualities. Hard-grain du Pont gives 
uniform high velocity, uniform recoil, uniformly better pat- 
terns, uniform confidence and satisfaction. Shoot du Pont 
Standard Loads in your favorite shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Do you know the best places to hunt? 


Go to the dealer who displays this sign and get the benefit 
of du Pont ‘Where to’ Hunt and Fish" Service. It’s free. 


SPORTSMANS - A 


Ur SERVICE 
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Biow ’em Up 


Like an Inner Tube 


Fold ’°em Up 


On Going Home 


As Natural as Life— 
The PNEUMATIC 
DECOY DUCK 


The Best Imitation of a Duck 

Ever Produced 
The Handiest to Carry and to Use 
You blow these life-like decoys up with your 
breath in a jiffy. When you go home, simply de- 
flate and fold them up. away with lugging, 
heavy, bunglesome decoys. You can carry a 
dozen in one pocket. They weigh but a few 
ounces each. 


The Danville 


AIRTITE DECOY 


U. 8. Pat. 1,469,188; Sept. 25, 1923 

Made of very best, finely-woven canvas on which 
the life-like, waterproof colors are permanently 
lithographed. Inside is a rubber “Inner-tube”’ 
of great strength and durability. Valve is air- 
tight and rust-proof. With proper care will last 
for years. In case of puncture from stray shot, 
a cold patch is quickly and easily applied. 


Hunters Everywhere RecommendThem 


Five hundred hunters have given the Airtite 
the acid test and all recommend them. The most 
life-like and convenient they have ever seen. 
Fools the wisest duck. We now have ready for 
prompt delivery Mallard, Canvas Back, Pin Tail 
and Teal—both male and female. 


ORDER NOW for Quick Delivery 


Order now, for your fall hunting. Quick delivery 
for as many and of the variety desired. Price 
A $24.00 ) per dozen; $12.00 per half dozen; $2.00 per 
aingle decoy. Mailed promptly, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt o 
Guaranteed satisfactory or Money 
back. We quote a letter from our 
bank as reference: 


Price. 


The famous 
Famous Ace. Swing- 


"F185 


32, aaa 
hand wheeler revolver. Or3g Cas ~) 7 
A favorite with sharp- » » Ga ft 
shooters. Sil B45 i = ay) ( 


Sacrifice price. . s 

20-Shot Automatic with extra maga- 
zine free. New improved military 
model of best blue steel, just like 
yon used over there, 32 caliber. 
$20.00 value, 
sacrifice price 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 
caliber. Special at 


Pocket Automatic. 25 Cal. Wonderful value $6.45 
$18.95 


PAY ON DELIVERY PLUS POSTAGE. SEND NO MONEY | 


Genuine Lugers Spectal at 


Brand new, latest model. Use standard ammunition 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money~ Refunded 
WATTS TRADING CO. 

11 Warren St. Dept. 55! 
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New York 


Rest 
By DoNALD HOLBROOK 


HE gentle wash of the brook, its 

gurgling tinkle indescribably peace- 
ful, the swirling pool at the base of 
the lichen rock, a big trout motionless 
in its depths, all lend to this corner of 
the world of their gladsome beauty. 

Over the brook a rustic bridge 
wrought with rough coated beams from 
the surrounding monarchs, old, un- 
steady, picturesque, sags with ancient 
dignity from the mossy banks. With 
high arched boughs the gnarled oaks 
form a canopy overhead casting danc- 
ing shadows on the mirrored surface 
of the stream. 

Legs dangling precariously over the 
side of uneven planking, lost in con- 
templation of the depths below, an old 
man quite congruous with the age of 
the structure he bestrode, fished. 
Fished not with the determined skill 
of an inveterate angler, but rather as 
a matter of course, a natural occupa- 
tion for such a place. 

His face bespoke the hardships which 
life had ungenerously heaped upon him. 
Yet the furrows of care which lined his 
forehead were softened, and musing 
eyes were brightened as by happy 
thoughts. 

A tired soul seeks rest. A weary 
life repose from the rush of men. In 
humble reverence a lagging spirit drags 
its earthly prison to him who opens 
iron gates and loses the heavy 
shackles. Contentment and rest. 


J. A. R. Elliott 


[N a short notice recently appearing 

in the Johnson County Democrat, of 
Olathe, Kansas, Mr. Frank Hodges, 
owner of the paper, has the following 
to say concerning his old friend: 

J. A. R. Elliott, champion wing shot 
of the world, is dead. He died last week 
at his home in New York City. Jim 
Elliott, as he was popularly known, was 
the greatest wing shot the world has 
ever produced. Time and time again 
he has killed one hundred pigeons 
straight without a miss, beating the 
best shots in the world. At one time 
a syndicate brought the famous Dr. 
Carver to Kansas City for the purpose 
of beating Elliott in a pigeon match, 
expecting to win large sums of money. 
It took six matches to decide the event. 
In not one of the six matches of one 
hundred birds each could Carter beat 
Elliott. Tying him was the best Carter 
could do. In the fifth match both El- 
liott and Carter killed one hundred birds 
each. In the sixth match Carver lost 
one bird and Elliott killed his one hun- 
dred straight. These wonderful matches 
were shot at the incredible distance of 
thirty-three yards rise. It was Mr. 
| Elliott’s habit when training for a dif- 
| ficult match to come out to Olathe and 


It will sdentify you. 


spend several days shooting doves with 
the owner of this paper. Mr. Elliott 
was not quite as good a target shot as 
he was at live birds and the owner of 
The Democrat has in numerous matches 
been able to make a better score on 
targets than Mr. Elliott did, a record 
he is very proud of. Jim Elliott was 
a brother-in-law of Dr. Hatfield and for 
many years lived in Southern Kansas, 
where he first learned to shoot on chick- 
ens, ducks and quail. The long andj 
quiet sleep has at last fallen upon tie 
eagle eyes of the old master. May the 
memory of his supernatural feats ever 
remain green. 


A Record Catch of Salmon? 
R. F. GRAY GRISWOLD, enthusi- 
astic salmon angler, has brought 
the following excerpt from the “Field” 
to our attention: 

“News reached us that wonderfu!} 
sport with salmon had been vouchsafed 
to our old correspondent, Mr. William 
Radcliffe, and a friend in Norway this 
year, and in response to our urgent 
representations he has very kindly 
given us the details of a catch, which, 
so far as we know, has not been beaten 
anywhere or at any time. Even the 
famous Grimersta bag made in 1888, 
333 fish to three rods from August 27th 
to September 1st, though it provided 
bigger individual catches (Mr. Naylor 
had 54 fish on one day and 45 on an. 
other and Mr. Hansard had 46 on one 
day) is not on the whole more impres- 
sive in its assembled details. The facts 
are as follows: 

“Mr. William Radcliffe and Mr. Har- 
old Wilson, using only flies and only 
casting (no harling), caught on their 
river in Norway, in 51% days during 
June and July, 1924, 1352 salmon and 
grilse (the latter greatly predominating 
being in the proportion of over 10 to 1, 
as against 59 per cent. in 1913) or an 
average of over 26 fish a day. For 20 
days, between June 20th and July 12th, 
the average ran to 42 9/10. 

“The previous record of the river 
made by the same rods in 1923, was 503 
salmon and grilse in 50 days, or an 
average of over 10 a day. In 1924 the 
highest combined catch in one day was 
58 and the highest individual catch (ob- 
tained by each rod) 81 fish. 

“The average weight of the fish was, 
salmon 9 lb. to 10 Ib., grilse about 3 Ib. 
—it is a “small fish” river—and the 
fishing was done with 6% oz. single- 
handed rods and tapered trout gut. 
Probably the bag could have been big- 
ger, but the average fishing day was 
only six and a half to seven hours, 
while one rod did not fish at all for a 
third of the time. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether any reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM has any records comparable 
to this catch of 1924. 
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More Arborial ’Chucks 


AVING seen a small article in your 
wonderful magazine, (September 
issue) on woodchucks climbing trees, by 
J. Raymond Holsopple, thought I would 
write a few lines on the same subject. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Hols 
opple, as I have killed two woodchucks 
in trees. 

One time while coming from town, 
I saw a “chuck” in the top of a large 
tree. So, being near home, I secured 
my rifle and returned to the tree and 
found him still there. This was the 
first one I had seen in a tree, so I 
promptly shot it. 

Another time, while fishing, my dog 
chased one up a tree. This one hap- 
pened to be a half grown “chuck.” I 
had my rifle with me and killed him 
also. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that they do climb trees, frequently. 

ELTON CHAPMAN, 
Drummond, Wis. 

























Morals in Nature 
(Continued from page 652) 


Moreover the young haws migrate 
southward in the fall, while the older 
ones are more apt to inhabit the same 
area of woodland winter and summer, 
and I have yet to see a pair of hawks 
whose plumage did not indicate that 
they were of practically the same age. 


HOSE that remain here are silent 

and retiring through the winter, 
but before the first return flight of the 
young hawks from the south, these long 
mated couples, begin their springtime 
wooing, rising and circling together 
high above the tree tops, their shrill 
voices heralding the spring as clearly 
to my ears, as any note of robin or 
bluebird. 

The falcons and goshawks nest far- 
ther north, and are rarely seen south of 
forty-five degrees north latitude, except 
in cool weather, and then usually in 
pairs. I remember a cold wave in De- 
cember thirty years ago when a pair of 
goshawks in young plumage tried to 
steal some of my poultry. I saw them 
one zero morning at sunrise perched in 
the top of an elm tree, watching the 
hens which I had let out to scratch be- 
neath an open shed. I got my gun and 
shot the female and as she fell, her 
mate followed her earthward and flew 
repeatedly back and forth just over her 
as she lay there on the crusted snow; 
then rising into the air he went off to 
the northward into the teeth of the gale. 

The killing of one of a pair like this, 
always leaves me with a feeling of ré- 
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VERY one of the features mentioned below is a desir- 
able advantage in any shotgun. The Fox Gun gives you 
all of them. Check this list against the gun you buy: 


Three-Piece Lock: The Fox lock is the simplest gun-firing mech- 
anism ever devised. It contains but three working parts—the 
coil spring, the one-piece hammer and firing pin, and the sear. 

Rotary Taper Bolt: The Fox rotary taper bolt automatically 
compensates for all wear, and is guaranteed never to shoot 
loose. It operates through the extension lug at the breech— 
the scientifically correct position. 

One-Piece Hammer and Firing Pin: Fox Guns have no deli- 
cate, troublesome separate firing pin. The Fox firing pin is 
a part of the hammer—a single nickel-steel forging, properly 
heat-treated to withstand wear. 

Coil Springs Throughout: No flat or V-springs are used in the 

_Fox. The superiority of the coil spring is unquestioned. Main 
spting, top lever spring, ejector spring, cocking slide spring 
and forend latch spring are all coil springs in the Fox. 

Automatic Safety: The Fox safety is automatically placed in the 

“safe” position by the action of opening the gun, so that it is 
unnecessary to remember it and practically impossible to fire 
the gun accidentally. 

80% Hand-Made: No Fox Gun contains more than 20% of 

machine work. The rest is handwork requiring unusual skill 

and ability. Fox Guns are made by the highest-paid crafts- 
men in the trade, 

These are a few of the reasons why the Fox is known as 

“The Finest Gun in the World.” The wholestory is told in 

the Fox catalogue, with full descriptions and illustrations 

of all models. Shall we send you a copy? 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N. 18th ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 








SHOTGUN 
SIGHTS 


Lyman Ivory Front and 

Rear Sights enable you 
to attain rifle accuracy 
with your shotgun with- 
out sacrificing speed. 
Easily mounted on double 
guns or single guns with 
ventilated rib. At your 
dealers or postpaid for a 

_ dollar bill, including set 
jj, of reamers for mounting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


{10 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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New Lerever NitRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

, gun— 

first lock 

fired 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


AeV. > 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
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gret which lasts for years, but under 
similar conditions I should do the same 
thing again. 


WW ITH eagles, as with hawks, the 
pairs are nearly always in the 
same plumage, and all other evidence 
seem to indicate that they pair for life. 
Much has been said in disparagement 
of the bald eagle as an emblem for our 
country, but on the whole I am inclined 
|to think that if people generally lived 
up to his standard of conduct, we should 
have little to complain of. It is true 
that he robs the osprey and other fish- 
ing birds of their rightful property, 
just as we robbed the native Americans 
of their land, but on the other hand, 
he is faithful to his mate, courageous 
in defending his young, and preserving 
in the labor of getting food for them. 

Franklin called the eagle cowardly, 
because a little kingbird could chase 
him, but I fancy that Franklin himself, 
may have on accasion fled before a 
|hornet, so much smaller than a king- 
bird. 

At Washington I watched the eagles 
in captivity, restricted to a few hun- 
dred feet of flying space, while above 
them the turkey buzzards, disreputable 
vultures, soared skyward in unlimited 
freedom. 


| 


73s stuffed skins of dead eagles in 

the museums were less painful ob- 
jects of contemplation. Better that the 
coming generation should never see our 
so called “bird of freedom” than to see 
him only in captivity. 

I like to recall a cool, clear day in 
the autumn, when my cousin and I were 
ploughing, and a splendid pair of bald 
eagles came down from the northwest 
with the wind in their sails. 

They dipped earthward as they ap- 
proached us, and passing but a few 
yards above the backs of the oxen, 
standing there in the furrow, rose 
again, towering higher and higher and 
circling over our heads. 

‘Then wing and wing, steered out to 
sea.” . 


Silver Tips in Mexico 
(Continued from page 657) 


us to the dining-room, where a brisk 
fire was burning on an immense old 
stone fireplace, to add materially to our 
comfort and enjoyment of the early 
morning repast. 


HE Don certainly lived well, as 

evinced by the quantity of ham, 
bacon, eggs, etc., which were set be- 
fore us. I am actually ashamed to say 
how much I ate, and as“for Jack—it 
was positively disgraceful. We sat by 
the fire and enjoyed one of the Don’s 
perfect cigars, while we waited the 


It will identify you. 


word of the foreman that all was in 
readiness to start. The Don told us 
that his men were now packing on the 
mules, provisions enough for one week 
and that they would return to the 
ranch, until such time as we were ready 
to return. Leaving only us three, to- 
gether with Ram and the boy, at camp. 

The sun was well up when we started, 
and we felt no need for our heavy coats, 
so we tied them behind the saddles. 
The fifteen miles to our camping groun: 
was such a negligible distance that we 
covered it easily by noon, and by three 
o’clock the camp was in order, and the 
mules on their way home. 

Ram suggested to me that if I should 
go down to the old runway, where we 
had seen the tracks, that it might be 
possible to secure a deer, and venison 
certainly would look good in the fry- 
ing pan. I voiced my intention to Jack 
and the Don, and it was agreed that 
they would go up the creek, to a certain 
place the Don had in mind, while I went 
down stream to the old runway. We 
had plenty of time before dark to make 
our respective objectives and_ the 
chances of getting a buck at this time 
of day were excellent. 

As I rode down stream, my mind 
dwelt on that big silver-tip whose tracks 
I had seen before and the possibilities 
my being fortunate enough to find 
him at the mud-hole when I arrived. 
In my musings of the bear, I had for- 
gotten, for the moment, the object of 
my ride—deer. I don’t think I had 
ridden more than a mile from camp 
when my mount brought me back to 
my senses, by a sudden stop. At that 
moment there was a splash, a flash of 
something speeding through the trees, 
and a young two spike buck started up 
an embankment, that was all but too 
steep for him. As he fell to his knees 
in the loose rock, I had the sights on 
him, and the Winchester .30 spoke with 
a crash that was heard in camp. 


HE horse made but a slight move- 

ment, showing that he had been 
well broken to firing from his back. 
The buck was a beauty, of the white 
tail variety, and as he lay wedged 
between two projecting rocks I had 
visions of some very tender venison 
steaks. It was a simple matter to get 
back to camp with the prize. I slid the 
carcass from the rock onto the horse’s 
back, and after lashing it securely, led 
the horse back to camp. 

About the time Ram had supper 
ready, the others returned empty- 
handed, and both expressed pleasure at 
my success. They had seen plenty of 
fresh signs of game at several different 
places, but had not sighted anything. 
However, after considerable discussion, 
it was agreed that on the following day 
we would all three go up stream about 
four miles to a point where the canyon 
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split in two directions, where the Don 
had secured one of his Silver-tip tro- 
phies. We decided not to take the older 
dog, but would use them both on a lion 
hunt later on, as they were better 
trained for that purpose. 

The morning dawned clear and cold, 
with a thick coating of frost on every- 
thing. An hour after breakfast found 
us at the confluence of the two canyons. 
A little sand bar where the two streams 
united, bore the unmistakable evidence 
that a great bear had but. recently 
passed that way. 























**T only took one 
crack at him, Uncle 
Bill, and he dropped 
like a log! I guess 
you’re right about 
that Infallible.’’ 


i. ULES 
Swedbeisc Fowlers 
INFALLIBLE-“EC 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 












= E’RE not more than a half hour 
" behind him,” remarked the Don, 
and he has gone up the left hand fork. 
If we hurry, we may be able to see him 
before he takes to higher ground.” 

A quarter of a mile upstream we 
saw fresh droppings and knew for a 
certainty that we were not far behind. 
There we decided to turn our mounts 
over to the boy, whom we had brought 
along for this purpose, and hurriedly 
proceeded on foot. Although the wind 
was favorable to us, the bear had evi- 
dent!y become aware of our pursuit, 
for his tracks in the soft spots gave 
evidence of haste. At this point the 
canyon narrowed down considerably, 
and the ground became so rocky that 
it was impossible to follow any trail, 
so we halted momentarily to decide 
what course to pursue. 

“He must either continue upstream, 
or take to the rocky beachland on either 
side,” declared the Don, “so I suggest 
that each of you take a bench, and I 
will continue up the stream bed. Then, 
if he climbs on either side, one of you 
are almost certain to get a shot at 
him.” 

We wasted no further time. I took 
the left bench, and Jack the right. I 
climbed a dry wash to the bench above, 
where I found the going rather hard, 
but it did not in the least dampen my 
ardor. There, it was up and down dry 
washes, until I experienced somewhat 
the same sensation that I imagine an 
ant would experience in running over 
a corrugated roof. However, the ground 
soon took on a smoother aspect with the 
dry washes less frequent, but some 
what deeper. 

































































MOVED out to a rocky point to see 

if I could get a glimpse of Jack, or 
the Don. I had no sooner come to the 
edge of the bench, when the canyon still- 
ness was rent by the report of a rifle. 
A movement on the opposite bench 
caught my attention and I recognized 
Jack. ‘I let out a keen whistle, and he 
looked across. On seeing me he pointed 
across to my side of the stream, and 
some distance ahead. I understood, and 
wasted no time in retracing my steps 
to where I could proceed. 

“he washes were so deep now that 
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I had to go around them, and on round- 
ing the first one, I saw an object emerge 
from the next deep wash, and go bound- 
ing through a crack in the wall leading 
up to the next bench above. It was a 
silver-tip of no mean size, but the inter- 
val of exposure was not enough to se- 
cure a shot. I ran forward hoping to 
get a shot before he gained the bench 
above. Arriving at the opening in the 
wall I could not see him on account of 
a sharp angle in the crevice, but I knew 
he was having hard going, by the 
amount of rock that was rolling down. 

It was a rather dangerous undertak- 
ing, but I decided to follow him up this 
steep, narrow incline, rather than take 
chances on his escaping. The rolling 
stones barked my shins, but I reached 
the angle where I could see my trophy 
working hard to gain the bench. He 
was nearly to the top when I braced 
myself against the wall and took a bead 
right at the root of his tail. I had no 
sooner fired than I realized by predica- 
ment. The bear had ceased his scram- 
bling, and was now gradually slipping 
back. He would tumble down that in- 
cline in half a second, and where would 
I be? Furthermore, he may not be 
dead, and a wounded silver-tip is not 
exactly what one would care to en- 
counter in such close quarters. 

The crevice at this point was some 
three to four feet wide, and the foot- 


ing fairly good on either side, so I. 


began to scramble up. I had just about 
reached a point of clearance, when bruin 
took a back summersault headlong 
down the slide; the loose rock under my 
feet gave way and down I went, tear- 
ing more rock, skin, and clothing in my 
frantic efforts to stick. 


HE fraction of a second’s difference 
between the bear’s wedging in the 
angle beneath me, and my touching bot- 
tom, was sufficient for me to remain on 
top. I felt myself in an embrace, (not 
fond), with a great mass of fur, and 
I imagined I could feel teeth sinking 
into the tender flesh of my neck. I was 
also conscious of a strong animal odor, 
much like that which emanates from 
the animal tent of a circus. Of course, 
the reader will understand that all this 
happened in much less time than is re- 
quired in the telling. 


N fact, I don’t remember an instance 

-when I ever had so much happen to 
me in such a short space of time. That 
is one time that I must confess to hav- 
ing been scared, my heart was literally 
in my mouth. However, as soon as I 
bounded to my feet, I realized that the 
bear was perfectly harmless, and put- 
ting my hand to my neck where the 
imaginary teeth-marks should have 
been, I found blood, but it was blood 
drawn by the fall, not by any conscious 
act of the bear. 








“Well, I see you got him,” voiced 
the Don. 

“Yes, but for a minute I thought he 
had me,’ I answered. And then of 
course explanations were in order. My 
escapade drawing severe criticism from 
the Don; he explained that I should 
have withheld my fire until I was out 
of the crevice, as the impact of that 
falling body might have crushed the 
life out of me, had I not been able to 
climb high enough to avoid it. I real- 
ized only too well the truth of his 
statements; but as it was I had only 
suffered minor scratches, and torn 
clothing. Jack presently arrived on the 
scene, and everything had to be told 
over again; and I was again subjected 
to severe criticism. 





















Ovr next problem was to get the 

prize out onto more open ground. 
The Don estimated that the animal 
would weigh in the neighborhood of 
eight hundred pounds, judging by one 
of his own trophies that had been of 
about the same size. However, Jack 
and I were both willing to raise the 
Don’s estimate before we got the ani- 
mal out. There is a saying among 
sportsmen, that, “After you kill the 
game, then the work begins,” and I 
want to say right now that we all 
heartily concurred in this, ere we had 
the job done. After getting bruin 
down out of that crevice, we decided 
that it was too great a task to remove 
him to camp ,so we took the pelt and 
what meat we could conveniently carry, 
and returned to camp. I carried the 
skin on my horse, and I must say it 
caused him no little amount of worry. 
At first, it was alomst impossible to 
approach him with it, but finally suc- 
ceeded by the aid of a blind. 

We arrived in camp shortly after the 
noon hour and were complimented on 
our success by Ram. We had been in 
camp only a little over twenty-four 
hours, and had secured one bear and 
one deer, both falling to my credit. 
I suggested that it was someone else’s 
turn next, so we planned on a lion hunt 
on the morrow, with the assistance of 
the two dogs. 

As much as I would like to, I am not 
going further with this narrative; as 
this is strictly a bear story, and the 
following events would pertain to lions, - 
so it is proper that I should end here. 
I might add, however, that we were in 
camp there just a week, and secured in 
addition to the silver-tip, one brown 
bear, two lions, two lion kittens, taken 
alive, and two deer; each member of 
the party coming in for part of the 
glory. 

That particular region is easily 
reached by motor, and the game is cer- 
tainly there for those who care to g0 
after it. 
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Packing Out Your Buck 
(Continued from page 669) 


watching the compass if necessary, etc., 
even an animal of two hundred pounds 
may be packed a goodly distance. The 
heavier the animal the shorter the re- 
lays of course. 

There are many advantages in this 
form of carry. The hunter has his 
arms free to fight brush, help himself 
over logs, ete. Freedom of the arms 
may be aided further by drawing the 
deer’s hind legs closer together with 
a piece of string and tying them. This 
prevents the leg-loops sliding over the 
shoulders of a narrow or sloping-shoul- 
dered man—a very important consider- 
ation. 

The weight is centrally located. It is 
just about where a packsack would lie 
and sticks close to the body—a matter 
of great moment while trying to pre- 
serve balance in following logs, getting 
over them, fording streams, etc. A 
burden that swings about is a veritable 
nightmare when the carrier is negotiat- 
ing such difficult places. Also most of 
the weight falls upon the shoulders 
where most packers like it to be. 

One can rest without getting free 
from the animal by sitting or reclining 
by a log or stone, allowing the hams 
of the deer to rest upon the log, just 
as every trail-wise woodsman rests his 
packsack. It is easier also to get going 
again from this position than to throw 
the animal off and then have the strug- 
gle of rising again. 

It will be found that when the head 
of the animal is not discarded that in 
falling to right or left it tends a trifle 
to disrupt the balance of the load. This 
can easily be remedied by holding the 
opposite hind leg with the hand or by 
resting the rifle on it. Indeed the pro- 
truding hind legs make a rather con- 
venient rifle rest at any time. In the 
case of a large deer with heavy antlers 
this trouble over the head may be reme- 
died in another way. By drawing the 
head back — straight back —the neck 
may be bowed until the horns lie upon 
the deer’s own back, and by means of 
a string the right horn can be tied to 
the right foreleg and the left horn to 
the left foreleg. The tighter the head 
is cramped back the better. It then 
has a rein on it from either side ana 
cannot wobble, thus keeping the weight 
fairly in line with the deer’s backbone 
—and also the packer’s backbone. 

In case the hunter does not wish to 
mutilate the front shanks—(for the 
feet may be turned into rather pleas- 
ing souvenirs around the home)—it is 
not necessary to cut them in the above 
manner. A double hitch around the 
hank with a bit of stout twine—and 
no hunter should go into the woods 
without some string in his pockets—tied 
tightly into the knife-holes at the hock, 
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Peters Loading! 


| is not simply the superior features we have been telling you about that make 
for Peters supremacy, but the combination of these features —steel reinforced 
rivet battery cup head for added protection, superior felt wadding, uniform shot 
and water-tite bevel crimp,— with Peters method of loading that produces su- 
perior results. Peters loading is done on machines, designed, perfected and used 
exclusively by Peters, which charge with remarkable precision and which exert a 
uniform pressure on every charge, resulting in absolute uniformity of loads. 


Peters Metallic Cartridges are superior from the standpoint of cleanliness, range 
and shocking power. 


Ask your dealer for our free booklet “Quality Amunition and the Proof.” Every 
shooter should have a copy. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, San Francisco 
Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 
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°O U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- $ 
tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by the 
Government, and equal to new 


Krag Rifles 
Calibre 45 Shot Guns 
Strong, light weight wool. 


Drab Wool Breeches #7: 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 
Send for our complete catalog 
ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
out of the ordinary 


New—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. $ 50 > Bares! 
Made for the 


a 


1627-0 NORTH {0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to Advertisers. mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





Better 
Than 


Ever 


Smith’s Ideal Hunting Shoes 
M. A. SMITH’S SONS 


Manufacturers of better shoes for all sports 
600 N. 13TH ST., PHILA., PA. 


From your dealer or direct 


ALUMINUM HUNTING HORNS, 


Model of Texas steer horns; loud, beautiful tone, 
easy blown, 17 inches. $5.00 C. D. Money back 
guarantee. Also hundred hunting hounds. Catalogue 


ree. 
BECKS KENNELS HSS, Herrick, Uls. 


( 
Six Color Combinations Th, Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 


made. or chart with 
$1.25 game fish in actual colors. 
Each ganze HEDDON’S SONS 
West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon. Tackle 


eddon Ma 


sARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Genuine Colts 5 shot cal 38 revolver $'8.45 
5 shot sporting rifle, cal. 30/06 10.45 
Canvas knapsacks 15 

16 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 
1925, 60th Aonivernaey issue, 372 pgs. 
fully illustrated, contains picturesand 
historical information of at! American 
military oa and pistols [incl. Cosh. 
since 1775, with all World War rifles. 
Mailed 50 cents. Established 1865. 

§ 501 Broadway, N.Y. Ci! 


TOPS:..neere 


Ford Touring Top and Back Curtain, 32 0z., 
$5.25—36 oz., $6.25. Side Curtains, $5.95; 
door opening type, $6.95. Back Curtain, $2. 
FORD ONE MAN TOP—Rows and Side Curtains fits 1915 to 
22, $25. Chevrolet, Dodge, Overland 4 Tops; 36 oz.,6x18 glass, 
$9.75. Double Texture, $12.25. Gypsy Curtain extra, $2.00. 
DELIVERED 1,000 MILES—Tacks, etc.—Ready to put on. 
VANDERPOOL’'S TOP FACTORY, Springfield, Ohio 


— “MAXIMIN” GUNS 


Maximum results 
with a Mini- 
mum Gun 


Every Gun is Tested 


Modern smokeless powder makes it possible to get splendid 
results, in Pattern, Range and Penetration, with a 12 
gauge %-inch barrel Gun or a 16-22 and a 20-20, if Gun 

it and choked properly. We have solved the problem. 
The Davis Maximin Gun is unexcelled for brush shootin; 
and will also give a good account of itself on fox a 
ducks, at 50 to 60 yards. At 30 yards it patterns about the 

game as a full choke of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Get a 
“MAXIMIN GUN” and note the ease with which you can 
bag your limit of Woodcock, Quail and Partridge. For 
further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Gest. OS1i, 90 Chambers St., Mew Vork City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 








will do almost equally well. Though it 
appears perhaps a trifle amateurish 
when any of the old-timers are on 
hand, the deer will carry quite well. 


There is another method of back- 
packing a deer utilized: to some extent 
wherein the deer has the legs crossed 
and is carried ACROSS the body of 
the hunter; that is, the deer’s body lies 
horizontally rather than vertically; but 
though this has one advantage of being 
ess liable to spill blood upon the carrier, 
it has several disadvantages so that 
when compared with the first method it 
is voted out of the running by the old 

|hands of the western woods. 


Effective Moose Loads 
(Continued from page 660) 


shot at Steer Lake by Mr. Vann and 
Mr. Tenney, of Syracuse. Mr. Vann 
used a .405 and his companion a .38-55. 
The moose stood four shots from each 
rifle, practically every one of which 
| went home. Mr. Vann, an experienced 
hunter, was using the .405 and practi- 
cally all of his four shots were well 
aimed body shots. I saw the animal 
skinned, and no one would believe that 
any living creature would need that 
much shooting. Of course, on snow, you 
can let them go. On bare ground, they 
get away in thick scrub unless they 
bleed, and sometimes a_ mortally 
wounded animal that will not travel 
fifty yards does not bleed a drop. This 
is especially true if the bullet does not 
go all the way through. 


HE other Triton Club moose that 
caused trouble in being stopped was 


| shot by Judge Andrews, also of Syra- 


cuse. He and Mrs. Andrews, better 
known as Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews, had had a very successful 


itrip. The Judge had already obtained 


a bear and a caribou. He was using 
a regulation Springfield, with, I think, 
the 150 grain soft point bullet. He 
shot a good sized bull through the body 
and knocked it down. He approached 
it carefully, accompanied by his un- 
armed guide. When within a few 
paces, the moose got on its feet very 
quickly and charged. This is the only 
ee authentic case that I know 

out where a wounded moose did 
are The Judge fired again, hitting 
the moose in the face, below the brain. 
It checked its rush and tore its jaw 
bones to pieces, but did not go through 
to the body that was just in line, and 
did not stop the moose. He aimed lower 
the next shot, striking the animal in 
the breast. The bullet penetrated the 
body cavity and ranged nearly through 
lengthwise. It went down for good, so 
close that the Judge could touch it with 
his rifle barrel. This incident occurred 


in open ground. In the brush, the 
moose might have made off in the thick 
growth, to die a lingering death due to 
too light a ‘bullet. 


WE could cite a good many more cases 
where moose were slow to stop, 
even when the shooting was pretty 
good, but the above are perhaps 
enough. I have known of very few 
cases where a moose died easily, ex- 
cept when hit exactly right. Buck 
fever saves very many. A New Bruns- 
wick friend, Mr. Charles Cremin, the 
well known guide, told me in 1920 thet 
a couple of years before he had head 
a sportsman shoot a couple of maga- 
zine’s full at a moose, broadside, within 
a hundred yards and not hit him at ail. 
Then the moose moved into the brush, 
because, apparently he was tired of 
staying around. Nervousness some- 
times results in clean misses, but some- 
times it means a broken:leg or a body 
shot too far back, and more bait for 
the ravens. In the hands of a nervous 
or poor shot, the big slug, going fast, 
is much more likely to bring home the 
bacon; and with a steady, experienced 
hunter, a heavy bullet saves picking 
out vital spots in difficult shooting and 
reduces cripples to a minimum. 


Big Game Cartridges 
(Continued from page 653) 


am not saying that it will not do it, but 
simply that it doesn’t happen as often 
as is generally claimed. The best way 
to shoot at game in the brush is to 
pick an opening if possible. When 
shooting in brush you need no excuse if 
you do miss, and you need not feel 
greatly humiliated. It is some good 
shooting and a lot of luck if you hit. 
The high speed loads are not as good 
when you want deep penetration. They 
give less recoil than the regular loads. 

Any of the above cartridges (except 
the .25-.85, which is none too big for 
deer with any of the new loads) when 
loaded with the regular heavy-weight 
bullets speeded up—what I referred to 
as high-power loads—are excellent 
loads to use where one may get shots 
at game larger than deer and black 
bear. These loads have great killing 
power, deep penetration, and are very 
dependable. They may be used on elk 
etc., but if one were getting a rifle espe- 
cially for such game he would gener- 
ally choose one of greater power as a 
.30-.30, .30-.06, .300 Sav., etc. 

The Winchester Company have 
speeded up the regular weight bullet in 
the .33 to 2,200 f. s., making this ex- 
cellent cartridge still better. It has 
power aplenty for most anything found 
in America. 

Recent developments in the bullets of 
our highest velocity cartridges make 
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these much more reliable than they | 


were a few years ago. Such cartridges | 
as the 250-3000, .256 Newton, .30-.06, 
300 Sav. 7mm. etc., are all furnished 
with several types of these new model 
bullets. No greater reliability of pene- 
tration is obtainable in the .30-.06 than 
with the 220 gr. bullet, but in every 
other respect the high velocity loads 
are superior. The most reliable load 
for any big game rifle is the heaviest 
bullet that that rifle will shoot accu- 
rately at a velocity of not more than 
2,500 f. s. Just the same, many well- 
informed sportsman after carefully 
weighing all the disadvantages against 
their advantages choose the high velo- 
city loads—those giving velocities of 
2,700 to 3,000 f. s. and over. 

At first all high velocity bullets were 
made with a thin jacket and a soft-ex- 
posed lead point, and these were the 
ones that were the most unreliable, and 
to which can be credited most of the 
failures. Now all the manufactures 
are putting out improved high velocity 
bullets, notable among these are the 
Western Open Point Lubaloy, with 
which the most of you are familiar. 
This bullet is much more reliable than 
the old type, for instance, in the .30-.06 
the 180 gr. O. P. at 2,700 f. s. comes 
next to the 220 gr. in reliability. 

The Peters Co. had a new bullet on 
the market last fall called the Pro- 
tected Point Expanding, in which the 
front end of the lead core is covered a 
short distance by a copper cup and in 
between this cup and the outside jacket 
fits the heavy hollow copper point. This 
bullet is of such solid construction that 
I have shot it into solid hemlock end- 
way at a velocity of 2,000 f. s. without 
its expanding, but when it is driven at 
the regular velocities it will expand 
perfectly even in soft game. I shot 
one of these Peters factory loads 250- 
3,000 P. P. Ex. (87 gr. bullet at 3,000 
f. s. )sideways through the head of a 
large beef at a distance of 15 ft. This 
was a severe test as at this close range 
any bullet would blow up much quicker 
and give less penetration than it would 
at 50 yds. or more, a head of a beef 
is no soft thing either. I have shot 
woodchucks with this same bullet at 
200 yds. and the bullet expanded well 
even when it hit in the “tummy.” 

Winchester, Remington, and the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. all furnish improved 
types of bullets in their highest veloc- 
ity cartridges. Although the Savage 
Co. make their bullets in the S. P. style 
they make the tough copper jacket 
heavy enough to hold together well. 
The jackets of their .300 bullets are 
021-inch thick, and those for the 250- 
3,000 are nearly as thick, these bullets 
are mighty fine killers and much better 
than the old thin-jacketed ones. 

Some of the very best high velocity 
bullets yet made are those made by the 
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AN Ingersoll costs little and keeps 
dependable time. 


And so it is the ideal watch for 
hunters, fishermen, motorists, motor 
campers—and in general a splendid 
watch for outdoor use, 


Ingersoll Radiolites are especially 
popular among outdoor men because 
they te// time in the dark. 





The NEW INGERSOLL 


Improved YANKEE, $1-75 


The New Yanxee is dependable, 
as always, but in addition it is a 
very handsome watch—with new 
features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, 
new hands and dial, damaskeened 
back plate, it is more closely cased 
and in general it has the appearance 


of a higher priced watch. 


You can never appreci- 
ate what we are saying 
unless you see and examine the 
New Yanxee—at any Ingersoll 
dealer’s. The New Yankee comes 
also with a Radiolite dial—at 


$2.75. 





THE NEW L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


Chambered for the new 3-inch shell, 
it kills consistently at 80 yards 


Reach up into the sky and 


Get the thrill of real long-range shooting this Fall. 
pull "em down at ranges that make the other fellows hold their fire. 


Shoot an 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, specially bored and chambered for the new 3-inch 


shell. Write for catalog 319. 





Equipped with Hunter One-trigger and Elector. 


‘You can’t 


buy a more effective or more serviceable gun at any price. 


HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, ~ 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City. 
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But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for —.. 
ducing mortality and insurin; 

profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free Hterature and price: 
Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Ysland and Hackensack, Minn, 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave.. N. Minneapolis. Minn. 


Your raw furs tanned and 
made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
> Enormous savings. Cata- 


FREE. 
ARTHUR rere FUR CO. 
25 N. Dear' t. 
Dept. M- it Chicago, tl. 


DECOY CALLERS (PURE BRED) 


Black English Callers.........se0++++: 00 per pair 
Gray English Callers..........eeeeeeess Tai pair 
Black Mallards (young stock). --» 7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (oid stock).........+.- 9.00 per pair 
Camnda Gense ....cccccccccccccccvcese 15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% havea been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 

money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 


uab Book. FREE 


selli ae bighest prices ever known. Great- 
> sect — ake money breeding 
Raised i 4 an month. We ship everywhere 
oe famous breedin 
em 24 


502 on St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 


favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS _juaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount early 
orders. Write for expert planting advice, literature. 


WISCONSIN’S 
e TI a 


AQUA 
NURSERIES 
Box 341 Oshkosh, Wis. 
! Is Bob White whistling in your 
SPOR S$ A meadow? Are ruffed Grouse 
* drumming in your woods? Do 
you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 
DO YOU WANT ANY? 
You can easily produce an abundance of birds for your 
own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. We 
invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with those 
wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 
Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 
wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


BRING DUCKS HOME 


to. your local waters instead of 
~@oing to distant resorts after 
u It’s simple if you plant 
“our sure-growing WILD RICE 
and other foods they love. Do 
it now before freeze-up. This 
is Nature’s sowing season. 
Write for our unusually low 
prices and booklet ‘How tc 
Attract Wild Ducks and Fish’’ 
giving helpful information 
gleaned from 28 years’ practical 
experience, 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


276 H BLK, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Western Tool & Copper Works of Oak- 
land, Calif. These bullets, however, 
are not furnished loaded, so if you wish 
to use them you must reload your own 
ammunition. This is a pity, as these 
fine bullets should be furnished loaded 
so as to be available to everyone. 

Among the cartridges that have re- 
cently been developed are the .35 and 
.400 Whelen. These are simply Spring- 
field .30-.06 cases with larger necks, 
and using heavier bullets. They are 
fine cartridges for large game. The 
.35 Whelen shoots a 250 gr. Western 
Open Point Lubaloy bullet at 2,635 f. s. 
and 8,855 lbs. energy. The .400 Whelen 
shoots a 300 gr. bullet at 2,425 f. s. 
and gives 3,918 lbs. energy. These fig- 
ures are correct, while the figures given 
for some of the English Magnums are 
the English figures, and these are al- 
ways pretty high. Other rifles and cali- 
bers that are new in this country are 
these put out by Hoffman Arms Co. 
The .275 Magunm driving a 143 gr. 
bullet at 3,000 f. s., or a 160 gr. bullet 
at 2,775 f. s. Also a .875 and a .404 
Magnum using bullets weighing from 
235 gr. up to 400 grs. at velocities from 
2,150 f. s. to 2,820 f. s. There is also 
a .505 Gibbs for African game using 
a 525 gr. bullet at a vel. of 2,100 to 
2,300 f. s. 

To go back again to the .30-.06; the 
U .S. C. Co. have brought out a won- 
derful heavy game cartridge, it is the 
220 gr. bullet driven at 2,400 f. s. vel. 
This gives a trajectory practically equal 
to the high velocity loads with all the 
reliability of the 220 gr. bullet. It is 
a very fine practical hunting load. 

There are two cartridges that are 
not big game cartridges that I wish to 
mention, these are the .25-.20 and the 
.32-.20 Hi-Speed loads with bullet 
weights and velocities respectively, 60 
gr. 2,200 f. s., 80 gr. 2,000 f. s. (Savage 
make 2,300 and 2,100 f. s.) The energy 
of these loads is from 645 to 783 ft., 
Ibs. and some are apt to conclude that 
these loads will do nicely for deer as 
the energies are as high as the old 
.32-.40, .88-40, and .44-40 deer loads. 
These loads are not suitable for any 
larger game than the standard .25-.20 
and .32-.20 loads, but they are much 
better killers on such game as these 
cartridges are suited for, such as wood- 
chuck, fox, etc. One hunter who tried 
out these loads on woodchuck, said all 
his bullets stopped within the wood- 
chucks, so ‘you can. see they would not 
have penetration enough for deer—that 
is for regular hunting of deer —of 
course a well-aimed shot would kill a 


It will identify you, 


A Unique Way to Land the 
Great Northern Pike 


(Continued from page 649) 


they got nearer we could see the long 
big fish, still game, but swimming right 
to his doom. 

All our efforts to capture the fish 
with the small net available were an 
utter failure and we doubted whether 
after all the fuss, but what it would 
finally prove a getaway after all. But 
the diversified talents of an Indian are 
not often a failue. So Pete asked 
Sammy in French, as they spoke very 
little English, to reel the fish alongside, 
which he did, and while the fish was 
still and motionless Pete gave the fish 
a crack between the eyes with the thin 
edge of his paddle to stun it and as 
quick as lightning placed his thumb 
and forefinger with a solid grip right 
in each eyeball and lifted the long, lithe 
pike right into the canoe, then plant 
ing both knees hard on the fish, 
whipped out a keen sharp knife with 
which he severed the gills, cutting 
through the vetebrae, beheaded the 
beast in no time to the mutual satis- 
faction of angler and his guide. Though 
but 12% pounds weight it was a most 
unusually long fish and evidently a 
young one by its remarkable gamy be 
haviour. Many anglers will say, “Why 
didn’t they shoot the brute?” How 
could they when nobody had a gun. 
Sammy was triumphant, even though 
his guide’s adroit skill did the trick. 


A Talk on Turkeys 
(Continued from page 645) 


be found in the tree and before he has 
been alarmed. 

When his exact position has been de- 
termined, it remains but to make the 
successful stalk and then when a deep, 
red-legged, purple-necked, 3-or-4-year- 
old gobbler tumbles down through a 
thick pine top or bounds from one 
“Bay” limb to another and_ slashes 
through a young cedar top and strikes 
the solid earth with his 18 or more 
pounds of dead weight, the happy 
hunter forgets cold fingers, wet, be- 
draggled clothing, scratched hands and 
past disappointments and is ready to 
whoop for the joy of living. A common 
method of hunting turkeys throughout 
the southland is by “roosting” them. 
The hunter, late in the afternoon, re- 
pairing to the vicinity of the haunts 
of a drove of the birds and waiting un- 
til he hears them fly up into the trees 
for the night’s rest. On a still night 
the flop and flap may easily be distin- 
guished to a distance of from a quarter 
to half a mile. Should the night be 
clear, with good moon, the hunt may be 
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made as soon as the birds are well set- 
tled, but surely a most unsportsman- 
like mode. 

Nowadays the earliest peep-o’-day 
finds the hunter as near to the “roost” 
as he can figure it out in the dark and 
he may find his game in a tree or hunt 
them after they have flown down. 

When wanting a change in our mode 
of hunting these birds, two or three of 
us go up the river, which for several 
miles is of good depth and rarely ex- 
ceeds 40 to 50 yards in width. Some one 
takes Fanny, the dog, and hunts the 
narrow-timbered margin of the stream, 
keeping well out towards the open coun- 
try to get trail of any moving birds, 
the others keeping in the boat and as 
nearby as may be abreast of the man 
on shore and at times meeting him by 
arrangement at the bank. In a dry 
time the low, moist bottoms make good 
shelter for the birds—grasshoppers are 
aplenty, close at hand in the open and 
bay and palmetto berries and acorns 
are under the trees, so, rarely did we 
miss routing the birds and while some- 
times they made long flights and we 
failed to find them, again one would 
alight not far back from the river or 
at times in an overhanging tree from 
which he could be dropepd almost into 
the boat, for an approach by water 
rarely seemed to disturb them and with 
moderate care we felt quite sure of a 
shot when we knew where the bird was 
located within gunshot of the river. 

Our Florida birds average consider- 
ably smaller than those found in Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. <A _ gobbler 
weighing more than 18 pounds is un- 
usual, although we hear of them weigh- 
ing up to 25 pounds. The heaviest we 
actually put on the scales scored 19 
pounds, and while very large was not 
fat. A gobbler weighing 15 pounds or 
more and shot late in the winter is in- 
deed a prize worthy the brush of an 
artist. 


The gorgeous, metallic glints and 
sheen of back and neck, the blazing red 
of head and throat mingled with the 
blue and the magnificent, sweeping, ma- 
hogany-tinted, fan-like tail are a com- 
bination long to be remembered when 
after a weary tramp through woods and 
swamps, with apparent failure, a lucky 
turn brings the longed-for chance and 
the weariest, wiliest, biggest game bird 
of our land lies prone beneath the 
towering pine. 
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The Beagle Hound 
(Continued from page 655) 


excites the dogs and worries them. If 
they catch up, in the open country, with 
a rabbit they are trailing and “sight 
chase” of their own volition, they know 
how.to handle the situation. It is one 
of the problems that bunny presents to 
them in their every day life; they are 
looking for it as a matter of fact and 
they will handle it without any or much 
outburst of noise or unnecessary bark- 
ing. 


\WWaEN the dogs are about the age 
of six months, take along your 
gun, not for the purpose of killing 
everything that goes by, but for the 
purpose of some day making a kill for 
your hounds to see and know that that 
is the reason you and they are there. 

On some occasion the rabbit will pre- 
sent himself, far in advance of the 
hounds, to your view. Shoot him, tim- 
ing your shot so that the hounds will 
be upon you very shortly, then blow 
your horn quickly or halloo excitedly 
to call them on faster. Pick up the 
rabbit as they come upon you, hold it 
out of reach and repeat “take ’em,” 
“take ’em.” Drop the rabbit and let 
them all tear him to pieces. This 
teaches the dogs to come in to gun. 
They soon learn that a shot means rab- 
bit and they associate the sound with 
joy and pleasure. 

A shot fired a hundred yards or more 
away from hounds at first, and closer 
as time goes on, after they understand 
what the gun and noise means, will 
prevent any gunshyness. Unexpected, 
startling noises, frightening things and 
sounds are the start of gunshyness. 
Never shoot too close to your hounds 
at any time. Your desire for some- 
thing for the pot may wound or ruin a 
good hound. Give the game a chance 
and there will be more chances for you. 
You do not have to kill over two or 
three rabbits for your dogs in season— 
as above stated while breaking them— 
and once taught you need not do it 
again. For the older dogs I often kill 
my game and let it lie until the oncom- 
ing hounds trail up to the dead game 
shot by me. I allow them to nose it a 
little and pet them, giving them all the 
credit and then put it in my hunting 
jacket and say “come on boys, take 
’em, go hunt ’em” and they are off. 


OW a beagle should hunt is a ques- 
tion and no one likes to concede 
the other fellow is right. So the war 
goes on. Some say he should hunt like 
the pointer or bird dog. That is to 
quarter his ground and hunt system- 
atically or range away indifferently. 
I want him to go immediately to 
work quartering and circling. From 
the time he is let go on the ground, he 
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RANK HUGHES won the Amateur 
CHampionship of North America 
with an Ithaca, and GEORGIANNA 
HOBSON, a 16 year old Kentucky girl, 
won the Woman’s Amateur Champion- 
ship with another Ithaca, in fact Ithacas 
won about everything worth winning at 
the Grand American Handicap. 
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should in my opinion, work like a 
pointer, until he has struck his scent; 
then instead of drawing carefully up 
tense and rigid he should do the reverse. 
He should loosen up and go away with 
it, as a rabbit “runs” and continue to 
leave scent in a long continuing line or 
trail, where the bird “remains” and the 
bird dog has no other alternative but 
to “draw up” and point. His is not a 
moving scent. He locates it and takes 
a stand called “point” for you to see. 
You can’t “stand” a rabbit, he doesn’t 
stand, so you can’t draw up on him 
only as you run him down. 

The beagle should be a _ thorough 
ground searcher, and a close worker. 
His actions should resemble the well- 
trained bird dog. He should have style 
and class when he is finding game or 
scent. When he has “found” his scent 
or game he should immediately take on 
animation to its highest extreme and 
“go away” fast and true. You will find 
that a dog that works his game by 
quartering and snappy circling, when he 
comes to “a loss” will “catch” his scent 
or game quicker than with some system, 
where the indifferent hunter or the 
“sweet will hunter” will keep right on 
at the “checks” and pick it up (if he is 
lucky, and some are extremely lucky, 
especially at field trials) beyond the 


H® thus bridges it over and goes on 
with it while the real hunter, the 
honest hunter, has come to a loss. 
Where the bunny turned and has 
stopped to circle and quarter, starting 
with a small circle and each cast being 
a little wider until perhaps the next 
circle includes his line of scent and then 
he is away again. Of course the un- 
suspecting person or the one that never 
gets all there is to beagling, will tell 
you how so and so came in or led. That 
is why judges should follow very close 
and look out for the “gap jumper” and 
I have seen some good or “lucky gap 
jumpers” bring home the bacon. Those 
birds forget to touch second base. But 
sometimes the “draw” is open to the gap 
jumper and he goes on and on and 
would never come back if the real 
hunter didn’t bark on the trail again 
and bring him back. There are just as 
many aspiring beagles as there are 
aspiring citizens, real second story men, 
disguised in citizens’ clothes. 

A beagle should be as fast as his 
nose, no faster. There is a lot of “nose 
versus speed” going on. If a beagle is 
faster than his nose, he is a liar, for no 
dog can follow a trail faster than his 
nose will take him. We do have what 
are termed liars, but they soon prove 
their vocation. A beagle should be 
fast, the faster the better, with a nose 
that will take him down the line surely 
and at a loss will swing at top speed, 
cast without letting up and hit his line 


It will identify you. 


again and away all in the same speed, 
' The kind of beagle we are trying to 
breed to-day is one that can tell you the 
age of a trail, the condition of it, ete, 
I had a side hill, heavily wooded, close 
to my kennel at one time and had 
hunted it very thoroughly day after 
day with some twenty different dogs at 
different times and knew pretty thor- 
oughly that there were not many rab- 
bits in there. But an acquaintance of 
mine, who owned one beagle, took to 
running there for practice for his 
hound. 


H's dog was what I call a “noisy” 

hound. He would drop him down 
in this wood and he would immediately 
start, bark and run incessantly. Cold 
trails, cross trails, all looked good. On 
coming in by my place he would say, 
“There are a lot of rabbits up there,” 
and I said, “by the sound of your dog 
there must be at least five hundred.” 
One rabbit in a small woods can track 
and retrack it up so much that a “bab- 
bler” or “noisy” dog will get confused. 
Barking and running at top speed does 
not mean anything to the real beagle. 
The unsuspecting person thinks a lot 
of noise and wild rushing through the 
bushes makes a beagle hound, but the 
real dog wants scent that is “fresh 
laid” and 999/1000 fine, the pure quill, 
then let ’em blat. 

A real hound will tell you by good 
English that the rabbit was here a few 
moments ago, and will take you along 
and tell you how far and at what rate 
he has progressed and where he intends 
to go, and when he comes to a loss he 
will shut up until he has found his 
trail again and goes on reporting back 
every step of the way; that he is hotter 
and hotter, that he has lost again and 
now on, or maybe no further sound 
after a long pause, he has holed up. 


HAD occasion at a field trial once 

to see something I had longed to 
see. Two bitches were down in a run. 
Game was hard to find. It was hot and 
dry. Some of the spectators kicked out 
a rabbit and “marked.”  “Tallyho” 
they call. The judges (2) had the dogs 
picked up and brought over to the 
marked trail where the rabbit had gone 
some five minutes before. (A scared 
rabbit leaves very little scent. This 
has been proven). The dogs were “put 
on” and the one went away with it 
fast and furious, eager in every move- 
ment but not a sound, not a whimper, 
until down the way about two hundred 
feet she opened (barked) and soon 
again, and then into a furious drive. 
The other dog followed on but gave no 
indication of his knowledge if he had it. 
The trail at first was a “cold” trail 
and shouldn’t have been voiced on, and 
if it had continued cold the hound 
would have come in after running it 4 
reasonable distarce.. If it got good and 
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then better, the hound should have 
“pened” as this one did and as the trail 
got hotter she would have gone into a 
drive as this one did. 


| HAVE seen a hound put down upon 

a cold trail with another. One hound 
would open up and run it, the other 
would run behind aways, not uttering 
a sound and turn back saying, “he’s a 
liar.” A liar is a hound that runs any 
track cold or hot with equal ability. A 
true hound says little or nothing unless 
it’s a hot trail with game somewhere on 
it. He will run an uncertain trail 
“mute” until he is positive that game 
has gone over it recently and can be 
gotten up, and hounds. get very pro- 
ficient in this work. They become 
shrewd and skillful. 

Scientific conditions is a wonderful 
study and after you have gone thor- 
oughly into this department of beag- 
ling, you will readily see that a dog 
must be bred with brains and skill to 
get first hand and at a glance, almost 
miraculously, the exact conditions of 
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his trail, taking into consideration the | |2ga 


kind of day, the time of day, the 
weather, the time of year, the condition 
of the ground he is running on, the 
kind of ground he is running on, etc., 
to run down his quarry in an accurate 
and definite manner. 

True, it appears easy to a dog. Why? 
Why can an expert or trained account- 
ant add five columns of figures as well 
or better than I can add one? The dog 
has been a student of nature, so if you 
have a good dog let me warn you again, 
let him alone. He is more times right 
than you are. Don’t try to send him 
where you think he should go. Just 
try hunting with the dog awhile. I 
have found it very satisfactory. It 
will surprise you to know what a dog 
really does know if you let him get a 
word in edgewise sometime. 


T HE requirements of a field dog at 
a sanctioned trial are as follows: 
Judges shall credit dogs with maxi- 
mum, as per standard, if warranted, 
or fractional parts thereof according 
to their judgment of merit. 


In competition with 


Natural and eager disposition to hunt 

Running action, which should be free, easy 
and without apparent labor 

Obedience when not trailing, started game, 
hunting likely covers thoroughly and 
speedily 

Taking trail first after game is started other 
than by dog, chances being equal 

Trailing and starting game 

Specdiest work carrying the trail 

Truest work carrying the trail...... coene 

Marking game under cover.s.ssceceseces eee 

Best range at loss 

Best hound voice 

Best endurance 

Other credible work not especially credited... 10 


A dog to enter the field should be 
uncer control. Now what is control? 
I never teach a dog to “heel” to 
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“charge” or “Come in” from a good 
trail or hot trail. If I can call a dog 
from a trail he is running, I don’t want 
him. He should come in to you on all 
other occasions and obey you. But if he 
is hot on a rabbit track, leave him 
entirely alone if you have to wait an 
hour. Control in the beagle case is 
simply obedience, for at a field trial, 
time is a valuable factor and one must 
be able to keep along and have his dog 
at hand and in obedience, so that the 
judges may watch them in all their 
capacities. But when the game is 
“started” then it is your turn and also 
the judges’ to “follow the dog.” 

If you can call your hound in when 
he comes to a loss, if you can call him 
in when it is time to leave the field for 
home or call him when you are ready 
to cross to another woods, etc., (pro- 
vided he is not running a trail), that is 
all you may ever expect of a real hunt- 
ing beagle. dae 

Some beagles start at five. er six 
months of age to hunt. ‘ Some!ate one 
and a half and sometimes two‘years of 
age before they show any form: *Don’t 
get discouraged (if they are bred 
right), in all cases they will hunt if 
given the opportunity. 


I PUT down a pup six months old in 

the Empire trials I think in 1915. 
She had to go down with the derbys. 
There was no puppy class. She had 
been running rabbits about a month 
and I had a lot to gain and nothing to 
lose if she showed. Mr. Ray Watts, of 
Guilford, Conn., was one of the judges 
and she so impressed him, that he 
offered a cup, the “Watts Cup” for 
several years to the winner of a puppy 
class for pups born after the first of 
March preceding the trials which were 
held in November. 

I have always tried to breed a typical 
bench and field hunting hound. I have 
sacrificed all else, and never been as 
far up in the parade as I should have 
been, but I have had the satisfaction 
of having as good blood and as fine a 
lot of beagles as any one in this old 
U5 5. a. 

During my presidency of the Empire 
Beagle Club I offered at the field trials 
a silver cup, known as the “president’s 
cup” for the best hound (beagle) 50 0/o 
Bench Type and 50 0/o. Field Dog. It 
was a little inducement to the boys to 
bring along their best. Dr. J. R. Mac 
Elroy offered a silver cup for the best 
voice. In this way we tried to promote 
education, competition and _ better 
knowledge and breeding. There were 
other prizes and inducements I can- 
not recall at this time. 

Hounds for the field trials are divided 

|into two classes as to size. The 13 
inch or under and the 15 inch or under, 
| sometimes, but very rarely, there is a 
12 inch class. Each of these classes 
are divided into two classes—dogs and 








bitches. And there are pack classes— 
two couple, four couple, etc. 


A HOUND over 15 inches is not con 

sidered a beagle and is not eligible 
and a dog to win must be recognized 
as the beagle or he may be thrown out 
for lack of beagle type. 

There are a great many clubs now 
over the country and there are more 
coming into prominence every day. 

These clubs are to promote the beagle 
in all his many points and bring into 
competition the greatest and best 
beagles from all over the country or 
world as it may be. No one is barred, 
and the qualifications are just and not 
hard to conform to. It is a poor man’s 
game as well as for the rich. There 
seems to be no friction on this point; 
it is dog first and man after. Any one 
who makes a pretense at decency or 
respectable citizenship can enter his 
hound and he has the freedom and the 
benefits of everyone’s experience and 
difficulties. In other words, if you own 
or breed a good dog, there must be 
some possible good in you, so they take 
you in on the strength of your dog, 
Can you beat that? 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 648) 


to get in his deadly work. If you hap- 
pen to be extra hard on sox, as most 
trappers are, reinforce the heels with 
thin .pieces of buckskin. This is a case 
of a patch in time saving nine. 

During summer the north country 
trapper can wear what he likes on his 
feet; personally we prefer a good pair 
of leather boots ten or twelve inches 
in height. Avoid too heavy footwear 
as such is needlessly tiring. And never 
start on a long trip in shoes that haven't 
been previously “broken in.” 

But, what of the mountain trapper 
in the west coast ranges, where the 
snow is more than often so wet you 
can wash the dishes in it! Patently, 
Indian-tanned moccassins ‘would be 
worse than useless for such a climate. 
Only two kinds of footwear will keep 
one’s feet dry in wet snow— rubber 
shoes or ones made of oil-tanned 
leather. Rubber is very injurious to the 
feet but this danger may be overcome 
to a certain extent by wearing snug- 
fitting moccasins inside them. Special 
rubbers are made for wear over moc- 
casins, having no heels and are fairly 
good for snowshoes, being not t00 
clumsy for the tie-strap arrangement. 
I have even used sixteen inch pacs in 
the mountains, with heels, for snow- 
shoeing. Because the heels were hard 
on the ordinary snowshoe filling I tore 
out the lacing and substituted with a 
few intersecting bars of half-inch raw- 
hide. 

If you are wearing moccasins and 
rubbers, leggings or spiral puttees will 
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wade around in water all day and not 
suffer for it in later years. Avoid wet 
feet as much as possible in cold 
weather, and when unfortunate enough 
to get them wet see that they are dried 
at the first opportunity. 

Fairly heavy, two-piece suits of 
woolen underwear will prove very sat- 
isfactory. Their superiority over one- 
piece or “union” suits is that if one 
gets wet below the waist, like in wad- 
ing water or through wet snow, a 
change can be made without taking off 

ll the clothes. The trapper produces 
a great deal of body heat while he is 
walking steadily (often packing heavy 
loads or climbing strenuously) and but 
for the fact that wool absorbs moisture 
rapidly he would suffer from the cold. 

“or general outdoor wear in the 
colder climates, mackinaw clothes are 
hard to beat. They are windproof and 
will turn considerable moisture, beside 
being very durable and yet light in 
weight. “Warmth without weight,” is 
a big thing in clothing the trapper. 
Woolen trousers and coats on the order 
supplied to the Canadian soldiers make 
mighty fine garments for rough usage 
in mountain countries. The writer had 
an army great-coat remodeled into a 
short coat and the experiment proved 
highly satisfactory. A trifle shorter 
than the average mackinaw coat, it was 
less bulky and even more durable. A 
coat of this sort, with trousers of the 
same material, makes an ideal combi- 
nation and one which can be purchased 
for a very reasonable price. 


Heavy duck clothing is durable and 
waterproof, but unless worn over 
warmer garments won’t keep out the 
cold. Mackinaw stag shirts are to be 
particularly recommended to trappers 
and lots of men rarely wear anything 
heavier in the line of a coat. Ordinary 
shirts should be fairly heavy and al- 
ways of wool. Never take a chance on 
buying your clothing from a dealer who 
specializes in “bargains,” for you are 
apt to find a nigger in the woodpile. 
Cheap, shoddy shirts will tear at every 
contact with brush and it’s a long ways 
to a store! 

In the colder mountainous regions 
old Jack Frost often bites so viciously 
a rifle barrel actually feels hot to naked 
flesh. No matter how tough a fellow’s 
hands may become he will never get to 
the point where he is safe in leaving 
his mitts at home when the thermometer 
registers around sixty below. For gen- 
unine satisfaction we heartily recom- 
mend medium weight woolen mittens 
and a pair of soft leather pullovers. 
Heavily lined leather mitts are a nui- 
sance; hands sweat easily in them and 
iis hard to keep your hands warm 
afterward. If its too warm for the 
combination mentioned the woolen 
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help to keep your legs dry. Don’t ever. 
kid yourself into believing that you cam ° 


mitts may be worn by themselves or 
the leather pullovers may be worn 
alone. When wet the mittens are eas- 
ily dried, while it is almost impossible 
to dry some of the lined leather mitts. 
Avoid enclosing the hands in tight 
gloves or mitts, they will get cold much 
quicker. If you are prone to throw 


down your gloves when you take them |' 


off tie’them together with a stout cord 
which is passed over the shoulder, it 


_may save you from searching in vain 


for. one of them sometime. 


The average trapper is pictured 
wearing a cap fashioned from the skin 
of a wild animal, while actually very 
few trappers wear fur caps. A soft 
felt hat of medium-sized brim is fine 
for general purposes but of course falls 
down when Jack Frost gets busy. Such 
a rig is fine for turning rain and for 
keeping fine needles where they belong 
(on the ground instead of down your 
back). Knitted wool toques are abso- 
lutely N. G. for a trapper. They afford 
no protection from sun or storm and 
catch on every branch or limb he passes 
beneath. An ordinary woolen cap hav- 
ing a strong, rather large visor and 
with fur-line flaps that will cover the 
ears well is best for winter. 


These few pointers should suffice in 
the selection of clothing for most any 
of this western country or for the colder 
regions of Canada. The buyer should 
remember that trapping is an occupa- 
tion in which there is no need for 
“dressing up,” and consequently affords 
an excellent opportunity for wearing 
old clothes. I would sooner put an extra 
fifty dollars into the grubstake than 
onto my back in the way of fancy 
clothing. 

In addition to the articles mentioned, 
the trapper will carry miscellaneous 
equipment such as snowshoes; a few 
tools including saw, files, hammer, pelt 
scraper; lamps (if in a position to use 
oil), cooking utensils, dog harness (if 
using dogs), ammunition, wire or cord 
for snares, stuff for preparing scents, 
tacks or small nails for stretching furs 
on the boards, sewing outfit, compass, 
oilstone or small pocket stone, a small 
but carefully selected stock of first-aid 
remedies and many additional articles 
which may be classed as strictly per- 
sonal, 





The Quest of the Agile Grays 
(Continued from page 668) 


cautiously I peer around the side of 
it. There he is in an attitude for mak- 
ing arun. I bring the gun to bear and 
fire. Down he plumps.\ Thanks to the 
last thousand rounds of twenty-two am- 
munition I had fired during summer 
practice, I was pretty well fixed for 
making some center shots if I would 
only refrain from hastiness. 





Learn to mount all kinds of game, 


birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
eecie these wonderful nee. Old 


ne 
and gun. Double your interest hi io 
a and outdoor geoste. _ ‘Seue be y 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bag: during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
as are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get a. 
Decorate your home, office or den with th 


Sa of art. Taxidermy is a hobby chat 
ould have. 


‘Learn Field 


Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens que oat Racmmne they 
are at properly handled ‘when killed. 

how to take care of skins in the field ae 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. is most important for every 
hunter, tra and ——— Our lessons 
cover this subject thoro phy, a - batt as _—e 
other feature of the 


BIG MONEY cma we 
specimens eel readily £9? High pecan You 
ens re 

= do the work for others at Oixidermiate’ 

lar charges. One of our students writes: 

have made over $550.00 duri 
specimens | 

sfessional taxidermists earn as 
high a Ss $3000 per year, and their services 
are siuewel indemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and” 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free 
no obligation. Don’t a this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—nowl 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
, Omaha, Neb. 
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Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 
For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America | returned on my own re- 
sponsibilit; to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 

pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 

Over 200 pages Price $3.00 


Hunting the Fox 
By W. De BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and 
practical technique of hunting the fox, 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 
on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 

137 pages Board, $3.00 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGUIRE 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the blood 
of every-red-blooded man and boy. Its motif 
is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the 
country wild and rugged in the extreme, the 
hunt pursued with no unjustifiable killing. It 
describes a hunting country on the White 
River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off 
the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. 

215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“jist Huntin'"’ is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so _ in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds spellbound 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 


the old-timer. 
192 pages Cloth, $2.00 


Journal of a Sporting Nomad 


By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author's experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts “of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
Prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 


Illustrated 


Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 

281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


Guncraft 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


GUNS 
AMMUNITION 
WING SHOOTING 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
Practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages 


Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as pleas- 
ing, instructive and entertaining to the boy 
and girl of ten as to the girl and boy of 
seventy. There are other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific facts and human 
interest vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in this great collection 
is that of the last Passenger Pigeon in the 
United States, which died in Cincinnati in 
1916; and others depict the rarest species 
still occurring in America. Among the latter 
are live likenesses of the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, 
Harris Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, 


etc., etc. 
247 pages Cloth, $4.00 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


Bird Neighbors 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Illustrated 


Furnishes an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds commonly 
found in the gardens, meadows, and woods 
about our homes. For purposes of easy 
identification these birds are grouped ac- 
cording to family, habitat, season, size and 


color. 
234 pages Colored Illustrations Cloth, $4.00 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 
By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.10 


My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and _ personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


4%x 6% inches 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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THE next gray I locate is in a tree 

that is partly masked with dead 
leaves, one of those oak trees which, 
for some reason or another, retains its 
leaves with a tenacity that defies com- 
parison, in fact holding on to them far 
into the winter, too. And up there, 
somewhere in the wilderness of those 
branches that squirrel was hid. He was 
veritably an aldermanic one of his 
kind, too, indeed I had hardly seen a 
gray squirrel so large in a long time. 
At first at a distance he looked more 
like a small woodchuck than anything. 
I circled the tree with a sharp lookout 
for him on all sides but to the best of 
my ability I could not detect a move- 
ment, indeed not a quiver of a leaf be- 
traved him. I circled the aged oak once 
more but in vain. No trace of the 
elusive one. Well, I thought, I won’t 
miss that one if I have to remain here 
all day. So, thereupon, I sought out a 
convenient fallen tree, took a seat and 
began my patient watch. 

So then I took an inventory of the 
tree, starting at the top and mentally 
dividing it off into agreeable sections. 
Thus I moved on from Section One, fol- 
lowing the “dotted line” into Section 
Two. And so I finally got to the bot- 
tom. “Well, the old cuss,” I muttered, 
rubbing my eyes and still believing that 
there was a hole in the tree as big as 
a hat, even though I had satisfied my- 
self on that score that it was not so. 
I was just on the point of getting up 
for another reconnoiter of the tree when 
right back of me a rifle cracked and I 
started up, Charlie was standing there, 
rifle in hand, a smile cut from ear to 
ear; and then his merriment knew no 
bounds. For out of that old oak had 
fallen the gray, head over heels, mak- 
ing the branches swish as he came 
down. 


bi ELL, when in thunder did you ar- 

rive?” I asked, recovering from 
the surprise. “Do you want to scare 
the life out of me. You know when 
a person is keyed up the way I was, 
watching for that buck squirrel when 
you fire a shot right by a guy’s ears 
he’s liable to faint.” 

Charlie explained: “I came over to 
see what you were doing. There must 
be better shooting over this way. So 
I moved in on you and I was standing 
right over there back of that tree when 
you came running in, when you treed 
that gray up there. I didn’t move out 
of my tracks but I solved the problem 
of his hiding place before you did.” 

I exclaimed: “Then where in the 
world did you spot him? I was all 
around the tree. I couldn’t make head 
or tails to anything that looked like a 
squirrel.” 

“Well it happened that he was right 
out there at the end of that broken 
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WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” (OVER AND UNDER) 


Showing rear side opening for 
hanism, 


Most Remarkable 
Gun Built Today 


Years ahead in development and ingeni- 
ous construction. A gun with an inter- 
ior as accessible as the outside. Locks 
can be removed for inspection and oiling 
by simply pushing a button. A single 
trigger that is 100 percent efficient, al- 
lowing the use of either barrel continu- 
ously or both barrels in any succession 
desired. A bolting system that will with- There is no other Gun like a 
stand unlimited strain. Westley Richards 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





Showing how locks are removed. 


Westley Richards guns are of rare 
beauty and the highest standard of 
excellance; superior workmanship, per- 
fect balance and unsurpassed shooting 
quality. 

Ovundos $7365.00 to $1663.00; 

Double guns from $225.00 to $1325.00; 
Single Trap guns $375.00 and $525.00 


. 


Ln 
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N AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 


and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Eniefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
| cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 

heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
25.00 5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


| If not satisfactory they may be returaed in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
| promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan / i 
Illustrated fadeoan Be athe ay 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Moose Hunting and 


Fishing in Quebec 


The A-Wa-Has-Ki Club Inc., Grand Anse, Quebec 
This Club has recently been formed and the 
Secretary instructed to accept applications 
for 18 more memberships which is limited 


to 30. The Club's territory comprises fifteen 
square miles and is one of the best protected 
fish and game reserves in the Province of 
Quebec. This reserve was until recently 
leased to prominent New York people who 
erected comfortable camps. Situated on the 
St. Maurice River at Grand Anse, P. Q., 
easily reached by auto or railroad. Shares 
$150, annual fees $20. 

Apply Secretary-Treas, H. A. R. Lafleur 

Room 404-98 Gt. James St., Montreal, Canada 


FOR RENT 


ning water, no heat. 
seven in each cottage. Bathing, fishing and 
boating at your door; hunting nearby. 
Rental $25.00 per week; one dollar rebate 
for each mosquito found on the premises. 
Location six miles east of Starke. For 
reservations address 


LAKE JOHNSON DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Box 321, Jacksonville, Fia. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two furnished camps on 
Kingsley Lake, Florida. 
Electric lights and run- 
Accommodations for 
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limb,” and Charlie pointed to it. “You 
didn’t see him; of course he was 
shielded by a cluster of leaves that hung 
down and hid him. But when you 
circled the tree he turned his head to 
follow your movements. I saw the 
leaves move. That did it.” 


The gray measured nearly a foot, a 
remarkably growth for a squirrel, but 
we knew the reason. He was unsexed 
of course and everything in him had 
gone to growth of body. He certainly 
was a corpulent beauty and no mistake. 

The sun was now moving up higher 
and the squirrels were making them- 
selves known everywhere. Remarkably 
soul-satisfying hours they were and to 
swing along some by-path and always 
come upon some new scene and tree 
another gray was a joy that autumn 
inevitably brings to the hunter. At 
noon we took the precaution of clean- 
ing the guns and comparing our kills. 
Charlie was of course ahead, but it was 
only by three squirrels. Then came 
lunch and another start in the long 
swing back north to the farm-house. 


HE bird. life is now numerous on 

all sides. Yellow hammers flash 
by, startled from their drilling in the 
ant hills. Robins, not yet flown far 
south, dart up in twos and threes. The 
chicadees and nut-hatches, after a sum- 
mer hid away in the undergrowth, are 
now busy on the dead trees, routing out 
the hidden insects. All these sights and 
sounds are a pleasure to the autumn 
hunter, while over all is drawn that 
haze of Indian summer which is so in- 
explicably satisfying and inspiring; 
this with the pleasant warmth in the 
air makes it seem more like a dreamy 
day in June than one in late November 
or December. So enough of the burly 
fellows have been tucked away in the 
hunting coat and there is quite a bulge 
to it as I move along that is plainly 
noticeable. There is also that joy of 
having made a clean bag of them and 
the knowledge that no cripples have got- 
ten away. Only too often do hunters 
shoot for the body of the squirrel, let- 
ting them make their escape, a’ sure 
sign of poor shooting and a very poor 
show of sportsmanship. 

That night we were pleasantly oc- 
cupied in picking the bones and turning 
the “drum-sticks” around and _ the 
aftermath of a squirrel hunt was fully 
enjoyed. To those who have never sat 
down to a repast of fried squirrel, by 
one who knows how to prepare them, 
tender and juicy, I recommend the 
change. No partridge could taste bet- 
ter and one will search his mind for the 
proper comparison. 

And then he will come upon it. 

It will be none other than a squirrel 
pot-pie! 
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A Duck Hunt in the Bahama 
. Islands 
(Continued from page 661) 


which abound in those seas. Although 
we were a good half mile from the 
nearest land at practically all times, 
the water was so shallow that the boat 
began to hit bottom in places. Soon the 
keel began to drag so hard that it was 
necessary for Pommie and George to 
get out and pull and push. However, 
we soon passed into deeper water again 
and had no further trouble until within 
about a half a mile of John’s Cay. 

The water among these islands is 
wonderfully clear at all times, as it is 
practically all through the Bahamas, 
I: is possible, with the aid of a water 
glass, or without one for that matter 
on a clear day, to see the bottom 
clearly at great depths. It is a beauti- 
ful sight to glide over the clear water, 
sponges and other sea- growths, and 
vari-colored fish being as clearly visible 
as if they were only two feet under the 
surface, instead of twenty or thirty 
feet as is sometimes the case. 

But, as I have said, when within 
about a half mile of our landing place 
we again struck bottom, and it was 
then necessary for us all to get out and 
wade ashore in order to lighten the 
boat so that it could be beached. While 
the others unloaded the boat, Doc and 
I went around the head of the island 
to try our luck at some pelicans we had 
seen take to the water as we ap- 
proached. However, they were too far 
out for us to get a chance at them, so 
we returned. 

By this time the boat was unloaded 
and pulled ashore, and we all started 
inland where Pommie and George said 
tke ducks were. At first it was fairly 
good going. The land was marshy, with 
a growth of short wiry grass. How- 
ever, after we had proceeded about two 
hundred yards the trouble began. The 
mangroves grew thicker and _ thicker 
and it was soon a man-sized job to make 
headway at all. To those who are not 
familiar with them, I will say that a 
mangrove swamp is about the most 
difficult place to get through that you 
can imagine. They grow up to a height 
of from six inches to two or three feet 
and then grow back down into the 
ground, resembling for all the world a 
large croquet wicket. Imagine these 
growing as thick as it is possible for 
them to grow, intertwining each other, 
and you have a mangrove swamp. 

We managed after a time to get to 
the first pond, but were not rewarded 
by the sight of a single duck. Pommie 
said the next pond was about a quarter 
of a mile farther on. At this, Doc and 
Capt. Malone threw up the sponge. 
Doc, a young Englishman, said, “I 
wouldn’t go ten feet farther through 
this bloody swamp for all the ducks in 
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the Bahamas,” so he and Capt. Malone 


went back to the boat. 


Thompson and I started on with 
Pommie, and visited three more ponds 
before we were finally rewarded. We 


passed out into the open where the land 
grew more swampy, and the mangroves 
not quite so thick. The water was 
about knee-deep and the grass about 
waist high. Nearly a mile to the west 
of us we could see hundreds of cranes, 
white, blue, brown and mixed colors, 
flying up and alighting about on the 
bushes around the pond. I said cranes, 
for that is what they are called over 
there, but they resemble the ganet 
found in our Florida and Louisiana 
swamps, as they are much smaller than 
our cranes. However, be that as it 
may, the Bahamians state they are fine 
eating. I have no doubt they are, but 
nevertheless I believe I would prefer 
something else. 

Although as stated above, we were 
nearly a mile from the pond, we could 
hear the ducks feeding. The only time 
I ever saw so-many ducks at one time 
was on the Indiana River where they 
congregate by the thousands during the 
winter months. 


We walked as fast as we could until 
within about 500 yards of the pond, 
and then crawled on our hands and 
knees where the water would permit. 
However, we might have spared our- 
selves this trouble for the ducks had 
not been molested and it was not very 
difficult to approach them. If it had 
been, it is problematical whether or 
not we would have fared so well, our 
duck hunting experience being limited. 


However, we got our positions around 
the pond, and at a signal opened fire. 
Even Pommie did good work with his 
old single barreled gun of “most any 
make.” We got several shots apiece at 
them before they all left the pond. The 
water was quite shallow, not over three 
feet deep in most places, and Pommie 
soon had our ducks piled up on the 
bank, twenty-six in all. As you can 
imagine, we felt well repaid for that 
trip through the mangroves. 

It was not nearly so difficult going 
back, as we made a bee-line for the 
beach, and then followed it around to 
where we left the motor boat. After a 
lunch we started back, and reached 
home at 3:30 P. M., just in time to do 
justice to our Christmas dinner. 

We had the laugh on Doc and Capt. 
Tom that afternoon, but it was they 
who laughed next morning. It was a 
rather difficult operation for us to get 
out of bed, and if it hadn’t been for our 
pride, I think we would have called on 
Doc in his professional capacity. 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


J. P. SAUER & SON 
“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 


Automatic Pistols 
For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 


Address Sole U. S. Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 





GENUINE U. > 
GOVERNMEN 
MARK Vil MOD. E. 
MARCHING 


Cost U. 8.Gov’t. “ 50. While 
they last $2.00. Not “Re- 
modeled War Junk.”’ This is a 
brand new Day and Night com- 


spirits, focusing eyepiece. Com- 
plete with Factory Test Tag and 
Plush Lined Leather Case with 
belt hooks at $2.00 postpaid. 
Immediate shipment guaranteed 
to any part of the world. Check, 
money order or stamps accepted 
10% discount on all new Ameri- 
can made arms. Foreign ones at 
attractive prices. Ideal tools 
carried in stock. No catalogue. 


oo OCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hoffman rifles are built to your order 
in one of the best equipped factories of 
its kind in the world, manned by the 
largest aggregation ofexpert gun builders 
ever assembled into one organization. 
These rifles are unrivalled for superior 
shooting qualities and easy handlingin 
action. ‘Their detail and finish reflect 
that high order of craftsmanship which 
made the blades of Damascus and old 
Toledo world-famous. 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


9148— 120th St., 
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Your inquiry will bring you complete and specific information 
on the rifle, shotgun or small arm in which you are interested. 


Repairing 
by Experts 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


builders assure 
fin: 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. 


The unusual eee of our factory and skill of our gun 


of prompt deliveries of repairs and the 


est workmans ipobteinab e. Send us your Rifle, mre ny 
Small Armsfor alterations, reboring, stocking, remodel! me. 
repairing or blueing. Your full satisfaction is guarant 


1771 East 27th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capt. J. H. Portugal 


It will identify you. 


Canine Companions 


AIREDALE 
By WILLIAM -A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and ‘work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing. 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in _ this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 

353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this 
book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, re:ieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists, Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on_ request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American ‘specimens, 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


settee enna cencinascamaiiaiaaale 

POINTER DOG FOR SALE—WHITE AND 
liver, seven months old, registered. A beauty, ex- 
cellent breeding. Just won blue ribbon, also cup 
for best dog in bench show. $100 gets him. Write 
R. C. Clemer, Clyde, Texas, 


FOR SALE—ONE LITTER SETTER PUPS, 
will make splendid dogs afield, males $15, females 
$10. R. H. Cain, Lebanon, Ind. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, FIVE MONTHS OLD, 
highest bench and shooting strain. All papers to 
register. E, Phillips, Ledge Road, Newport, R. I. 

MY PRIVATE SHOOTING DOGS AT 
sacrifice; Brace 3 year Llewellyn setters, dog and 
bitch, also three pointers, one a bitch, 3 years, all 
pedigreed, best of blood, all finished dogs all re- 
trieve, fine lookers, lots of experience. Choice $100 
each, guaranteed, Clarence Jones, 1719 Euclid Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





AIREDALES 


AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES— 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas delivery. 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. My 
dogs are noted for intelligence, courage, loyalty 
and hunting ability and in addition are winning 
wherever shown. A _ small deposit will reserve 
you a pup for shipment on exact date you specify. 
Send for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday, 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor.) 


HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa, 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies, July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


REGISTERED THOROUGHBRED’ ENG- 
lish, Walker, Black and Tan hounds, Trained for 
cat, coon, cougar. Some high class puppies. Write 
your wants for high class fox hound blood lines. 
ia G. Martino, Valley Ranch, Santa Monico, 
Calif. 


" BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap, H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels Gb., Herrick, IIl. 


SPORTMEN — REAL COONERS, RED- 
bones Blueticks and Black and Tans shipped on 
15 days’ trial. Good reference, Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, II. 
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Hounds—(Continued) 


aemprstenapentabtonninninainesenereraseesenmsacatebsstesespeeneaptionsinesasste teres 
FOR SALE—A-1 COON HOUND ON TRIAL, 
C. Scott, S105, Sedalia, Ky. 


en staan eeeeasesesnnaai—eienseyeoneenes 

.FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS AND COM. 
bination fur hunters, pointers, setters, trial. John. 
son’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUND s— 
Broken. Trial. Clarence Martin, 33 Union Ave, 
New Holland, Penna. , 


pteerepnencseeebercesessSicpeenstsmesasiesnineuesnastimmisssissspanineeeey 
COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 

stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 

Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 

I>“ 


BEAGLES 


a 

BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BEAGLES. GUN 
broken and youngsters, L. A. Turner, Aldie, \a, 


BEAGLES, SETTERS,’ POINTERS. BOTH 
grown dogs, and puppies of various ages, ready to 
ship and train. Two setters, two pointers and six 
beagles at public stud. Photos, 4c stamps. Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
page. All ages. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, 
nd, 


SHEPHERD (POLICE) DOGS 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED GERMAN 
police pups. Strongheart breeding, $40 up, on 
approval. Karnak Kennels, Canby, Ore. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS OF EXCEL- 
lent quality, $50 and up. Order your boy's 
Christmas present now. Also bred female for sale. 
At stud “Comet of Rydol,” a son of Dolf Von 
Dusternbrook, Fee $50. Wilson Coruth, Wil- 
liams, Iowa. 
=——ooOlllSSooleeelelelele_ 

BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse and quail, Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. : 
————— 

MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. 5, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK 
and opossum hounds. Setters, pointers on trial, 
broken and unbroken. Pets, farm dogs, pups. 
Pigeors. Catalogue 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., R. 1. 


SUSSEX SPANIELS—PUPPIES FROM IM- 
ported stock. Grandsires, both of sire and dam, 
the best of the breed in Britain. Beautiful golden 
liver color. Great bird finders. Unequalled as 
house dogs. Weight, full grown, 35 to 45 pounds. 
Wm. H. Gordon, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
esate gieeseetareaadiebepeaetigetaaetmnaiaiasiaetia enact inlet 

PUPPIES, PUPPIES, PUPPIES! WE HAVE 
them at a sensible price; best breed and healthy 
stock, National Kennels, 2314 No. Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. One of the largest kennels in 
the East. 


An African Holiday 


A fascinating story of big game hunting 
in Africa. 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON 


A writer of wide experience and a scientist 
of international reputation, he has grasped 
the salient points and emphasized the im- 
portant features in a way that is bound to 
appeal to every sportsman. ; 


It is illustrated with over a hundred pho- 
tographs which graphically convey the ex- 
perience of the author and his party on their 
aa from the coast into the interior of 

rica. 



















Price $2.25 Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM 
223 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
%c; % dollar size 538c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
OS 


LIVE STOCK 


ay “CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from + to 5 weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 


Que vec, Canada. 


SI LVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. _Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 

a SD 

CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fow!, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring “delivery. E. 
Jaser’ s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


~ FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock, C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


“MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM 
the wild. Pair, $4.00; trio for $5.00. U. S. 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 


“100 DECOY DUCKS FOR SALE. BRED 
from domesticated wild Black Ducks, splendid 
callers, $3.00 per pair. K. W. Hudgins, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


~ PHEASANTS, RING NECK, FOR SALE— 

From choice stock, hardy birds, $7.00 a pair. 

_— Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 125th 
, New York, i ¥ 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, 
racoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, 
covy ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, 
Minn. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write Harry Chandler, New London, O., Route 5. 





opossum, J 
Caledonia, 


HANDLED FERRETS, CHEAP. EITHER 
color. Clarence Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 


_— 


WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
to me at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
important information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge. don’t miss this. Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
plainly. No obligations, Address, Raymond Binga- 
man, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 

ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS. BOOK- 


let free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 





PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, WILD GEESE, 
Ducks, Swans, Free Circular. John Hass, Betten- 
dorf, Lowa, 


FOX HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS. SEVEN 
out of every ten foxes you go after. A set that 
rain, snow, ice or rabbits never destroy. Try my 
method. Sample snare, illustrations and instruc- 
tions all for $3.00. A. F. Josco, So. Panpack, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game, have white or brown, large or 
small; males, $4.00; females, $4.50; pair, $8.00. 
Ship C. O. D. anywhere. J. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RABBITS AND 
other game, A-1 stock. Write your want. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


SELL—100 GUNS, 22 CAL. TO 8 GAUGE. 
Heavy loaded shells. Firearms list, 10c. Frayseths 
ardware, Milan, Minn, 


SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES— 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room 
for our new line of Funk arms. Send for list. 
Bakcr & Kimball, 38B South St., Boston. 


_— 


SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER 
Rif s and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing lirect with the factory’s sole and only agent 
in America, by doing so you will receive genuine 
new coods of pre-war quality and at pre-war prices. 
1ave the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, 
ll as our own back of every transaction. 
ss The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION—(Continued) 


FOR SALE; A BARGAIN—WINCHESTER 


single shot 25-20 rifle, cartridges, 16-gauge reload- 
ing tools, Pan wads, etc. Write J. O. Evans, 
R. F. D. 1, Winchester, Ky. 


NEW GUNS, FACTORY PACKING 
Ithacas, $35.50; Lefevers, $26.50. 12 20-gauge 
Remington Repeaters, $47.00; Winchester model 
3, 25/20 44/40, $29.50; Remington High-power 
Repeaters, $46.50. Savage Bolt 250/3000, $46.50. 
Edward M. Kerper, Birdsboro, Penna, 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


DECOY MALLARDS, $5 PAIR, ENGLISH 
Callers. $10 pair. Decoy holder, fits: around neck, 
25c or $2 dozen postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


$35 WILL BUY ENOUGH TERRELL’S 
Sure-Growing Wild Rice to plant an acre. Ducks 
fly hundreds of miles to get it. Plant before freeze- 
up—Nature’s sowing season, if you want more 
ducks next fall. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
277 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond plants and 
Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food ‘and shelter for game birds and 
tishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 





LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—100 ACRE FARM ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound joining Back Bay, famous for duck 
and goose shooting—the place where you get 
the game. Write for particulars. Wm, Hann, 
Munden, Va. 


FOR SALE—HUNTING LODGE, FUR- 
nished, painted, good repair, in Ozark Mts, Acre 
level ground, finest hunting, fishing; postoffice, 
store, state road being constructed close. _ Real 
bargain, write, references given, terms. J. A. 
MacPherson, Peel, Ark. 


FOR SALE—CEDAR ISLAND, APPROXI- 
mately four and one half miles from Crisfield, 
Maryland. Good water and rail transportation. 
Approximately 2,900 acres of marsh land, bounded 
by Pocomoke and Tangier Sounds. In the center 
of the best duck, geese and brant feeding grounds 
in Maryland. Good fishing. Sifford Pearre, c-o 
The Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CLUBS 


EIGHT MEN, FORM CLUB, BUY CAMP IN 
Catskills. Excellent hunting and fishing. Private. 
Address Club, c-o Forest and Stream. 


TO SPORTSMEN—IF YOU WANT FISH- 
ing or hunting licenses or lease a lake or hunting 
territory, or sell your rights as lessee of a lake or 
hunting territory, or get incorporated as_ fishing 
and game club in the free Province of Quebec, 
address yourself to Dr. J. De Lisle, Game 
Warden, 64 Main St., Hull, P. Q., Canada. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


AGENTS—SELL TWO SHIRTS FOR PRICE 
of one. Walton Duplex shirts are reversible. 
Make $15 to $25 daily. We deliver, collect. Write 
for “Your Opportunity.” Walton- Duplex Co,, 534 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


$250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3% months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free ag G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst... Buffalo, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE A PRODUCING SALESMAN 
wanting exceptional line with large commission, 
write Diehl, Kane & Diehl Tailoring Company, 
Dept.. R-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. Give references. 


EARN $110 TO 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


t stamps, eee or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518, Hannibal, Mo. 


TAXIDERMY 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING 


solution, tan your own furs, leather and rugs, tans 
in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; also wash- 
able without shrinkage or hardening ; tans leather 
like kid, results of twenty years’ experiment, solu- 
tion for 100 square feet of skins and full instruc- 
tions for use, $2.00, money order. L. D. Milligan, 
Seney, Mich., sole mfgr. 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies, 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. 


ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, FOUR FEET 
long, $7.00; 3 feet, $4.00. Splendid mountain lion 
skins, tanned, good for rugs or wall decorations, 
$16.00. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesmen samples guaranteed like new, 
optically and mechanically ; famous Lemaire In- 
stantly Changeable 8-10-12x, $60; Busch 24 power 
5tmm lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, $85; 
Megaphos, 20x49mm, $45. Catalog 200 new glasses 
ree 


_ Du Maurier Company, Dept. C-711, Elmira, 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMICAL LABORA- 
tory, complete, $11. Chemical formulas 50 cents, 
same filled at lowest market prices. Chemical 
analysis and blood and urine tests $5. 
Hamilton, 1315 Beach Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


ames BEM) Aue 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Oficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 

Sailings Twice Weekly 
MEG 7, From New York Wed. and Sat. 
Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring un- 
equalled express ser- 
vice, via New Palatial 
Twin-Screw Oil-Burn- 

ing Steamers 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Ineluding Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda.— 

Especially attractive, located in the historic, 

picturesque and quaint part of Bermuds. Ex- 

cellent cuisine and service. Magnificent tiled 

swimming pool. 





West Indies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel, or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehal! St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 


READY—NOVEMBER FIRST 


New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog— 
Many New Books and Subjects 
Send for a Copy—It’s Free 


FOREST and STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


It will identify you, 





THE IDEAL DOG FOOD 
KILN DRIED BREAD. 


Used by best kennels in the country. Only 
choicest, clean -bread used. Will keep in- 
definitely if stored in a dry place. No better 
dog food at any price. In ton or % ton 
lots only. Write for quotation to 


CHAS. J. EGLER, °75,We%t, 186th Street 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Price | The Dent Medicine Co., "x 


50 cents 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SA 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book 
roma eda Pa So 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


d 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








mmm| DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


ing You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 





Retrievers I Have Met 


Species—Competent 


BY FRANK RORKE 


OW I wish I could 

remember all the 

information that I 

have had offered 

for my absorption 

while sitting 

around duck shoot- 

ers’ camps during 

the quiet spells 

when the ducks 

were not flying. 

What a fund of 

knowledge I would have. What sub- 

ject has not been discussed in the camp 

circle? From religion to bootlegging, 

and their results. From the Japanese 

earthquakes to the oil supply on Signal 

Hill, and how long each will continue. 

From Tom Mix to Will Rogers, and 

who doubles for them in their horse- 

riding scenes. From Tommy Gibbons’ 

foot work to Ponzi’s headwork, and 
which will get you the farthest. 

And sooner or later the conversation 
will drift around to the various re- 
trievers. It was during a discussion of 
this subject that Louis Marat, of Los 
Angeles, arrived on the scene. He lis- 
tened attentively while one of the party 
told of the wonderful performance of 
his retriever in taking about two hours 
time battling the swift current in an 
ice-filled river and finally bringing to 
bag a winged goose. : 

Other tales followed, each more re- 
markable than the last. Taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the conversation, 
Louis offered an example of cunning 
and bird sense. 






























“D? ‘you know my Chesapeakes dog 

Napoleon? Dat es wan vaire fine 
retrieve dog. W’en I know so much 
about duck like Napoleon I am vaire 
smart, I tell you. Now, et es wan Sun- 
day las’ week dat I will drive down to 
Long Beach for some good tam. We 
will swim lilla bit maybee, an’ ’ave 
lunch an’ good tam. An’ Napoleon, 


| she will come along, too. My wife don’ 


wan’ heem, but w’en Napoleon will come 
along she jus’ come along dat’s all. 


“Well, I t’ink me everybodee es dere. 
T’ousands people es dere, some en de 
water, some on de shore, an’ every- 
bodee es ’ave good tam. 


“Vaire sudden Napoleon get up 
queeck an’ look out on de water, den 
away she go. She swim away out en 
de ocean. Dere es wan fellow an’ two 
girl out dere an’ dey yell an’ swim an’ 
’ave good tam. Napoleon grab that 





him 
to ki 
snow 
M* 
fellow by hes bath pant an’ start to 
swim to shore. Dat fellow yell an’ fight §j reyn: 
an’ fly hes arm aroun’ but et es no use, ing s 
W’en dey get w’ere de water es not deep § |ated 
Napoleon come right along an’ dat fel- §f jowir 
low mus’ come too. She stop an’ pull “Ty 
but Napoleon pull too an’ dey come to § six-b: 
me. Dat fellow es vaire mad. She tell § {rar 
me ef I own dat dogs et mus’ not ’appen § dogs. 
again. top k 
“Well, I keep Napoleon wit’ me an’ § sight 
dat fellow go back wit’ hes girl an’ § guns 
everybodee laugh. Vaire soon when! § stopr 
don’t look at heem, Napoleon fly away J cate 
again. She swim out to-dat fellow an’ § As tt 
grab heem again by hes bath pant an’ § struc 
swim to shore. Dat fellow pull ’ard § see 1 
’an yell, ‘What will I do?’ ing 
“One of dose University teacher es ki 
dere an’ she look vaire wise an’ say, § &™¢ 
‘Well, from careful analysisis an’ close § * P° 
observing, I would advise da you go right 
wit’ de pant.’ posit. 
“So, w’en Napoleon pull ’ard dat fel- ware 
low look scaire an’ run wit’ Napoleon 7 
to me again. Des tam she es vaire frst 
mad again an’ she tells me, ‘Ef des om, 
’appen again I will kick you into Mex- threv 
ico. both 
force 
; ing t 
. ELL, I don’t live en Mexico, so I thous 
tink me per’aps I shall better go ates 
’ome, an’ my wife wan’ go ’ome, too. visibl 
Well, I never couldn’t take Napoleon de-lo 
wit’ me hardlee. She wan’ go out en chars 
de water again for dat fellow. But down 
w’en she es en de car I keep heem dere pierc 
wit’ beeg rope, but she cry an’ whine “Tt 
an’ cry for wan ’alf mile from here, stand 
, ” 
an’ look back to dat water. allow 
Here Louie paused. in sol 
“Well, what has that to do with J finish 


ducks?” asked one member, “what has 
that to do with bird sense?” 

“Well,” said Louie, “only las’ nite 
wen I am down at de Biltmore Hotel 
I see dat fellow, an’ I fin’ out dat hes 
name es ‘Drake.’ ” 
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Some Queer Experiences 


with Reynard 
(Continued from page 678) 


him there, dead. I had had the luck | 
to kill him through a two-foot wall of 
snow.” 


M Y uncle used to declare that in spite 

of his extraordinary cleverness, | 
reynard would sometimes act with seem- 
ing stupidity, in proof of which he re- 
lated, among other instances, the fol- 
lowing: 

“T had started to climb over a high 
six-barred gate in a pasture road, as 
I ran to intercept a fox in front of the 
dogs. Just as I threw a leg over the 
top bar I saw the fox’s head pop into 
sight around a corner the wall, a long 
gunshot distant. He scented me and 
stopped on the instant and tried to lo- 
cate me, while I remained immovable. | 
As there was absolutely nothing to ob- | 
struct his view, I supposed he must soon 
see me, but soon I saw that though look- 
ing in my general direction, he was| 
looking too low. He was not accus- 
tomed to seeing humans in so elevated 
a position and was actually looking 
right under me. I was in an awkward 
position to shoot, though fortunately 
(careless though it might be) both ham- 
mers were cocked. I knew that my 
first movement would draw his atten- 
tion, so with a single swift motion I 
threw my gun to shoulder and pulled 
both triggers in quick succession. The 
force of the recoil knocked me sprawl- 
ing to the ground. But I got the fox, 
though he was a full hundred yards 
distant and only his head and shoulders 
visible. It was in the days of the muz- 
zle-loader and in addition to the regular 
charge I used to drop a pistol bullet 
down each barrel. One of these had 
pierced his heart. | 

“It did seem mighty stupid in him to 
stand there with me in plain sight and 
allow me to pop him over. But I guess 
in some cases men act just as foolish,” 
finished my uncle reflectively. 








Mounting vs. Stuffing 
HE day of “upholstered birds and 


animals” and “stuffed” fish is 
rapidly drawing to a close, thanks to 
sportsmen and nature lovers who de- 
mand high artistic standards in their 
mounted trophies. 

Hunters and anglers used to content 
themselves with horrible examples of 
overstuffed deer heads with bulging 
eyes and bulbous necks, badly done fish, 
stiff as boards, and obese pheasants and 
grouse which eternally gave one the 
impression that they were about to 
topple over. 

But the small-town undertaker who, 
through village tradition, is invariably 
a taxidermist of sorts, is gradually los- 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stump for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 8 8 NEW JERSEY 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 


breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The ens ae Co. 
42, Penn St., N.Y. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” with 

over thirty Champions 
' in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Raj Vv Kriminal 
oes Sen Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 


HEALTH “Foon & DOGS 


DOG BISCUIT __ KIBBLED BISCUIT 
RATION PUPPY MEAL 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us dealers name and 10} to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 


trial package of each product. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


DEPT. 772 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 














guaranteed. 
Hil N. J 










~ Cb, Cole's Blue Prinee IT 
* . * 
lish a, puppies by Ch. Cole’ 8 Blue Prince II 
out of it brood matrons are for sale, These 
pupeies oil make splendid dogs afield and can be 
sho:n on the bench in keenest competition. 
C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Be sure and see our dogs at the 


Westminister Show 


CHAMPION GIPSY BOB 
Chesapeake pups from finest old hunting strain now 
ready for sale. Pups raised in their natural environ- 
ment on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Satisfaction 
: Address letters to GALE HARPER, Short 
s, . 


Your name and address on the 
collar for 65 cents, Round Collars 
$1.25, other styles 50 cents to 
$3.50. Leads 60 cents, Couplings 
50 cents, Muzzles $1. THAD 
DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, » > - e Illinois 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog’s 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


powder form. 


Put up in tablet or 
four dogs, 


Packages, enough for 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog's 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestor 
Conn. 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd. A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na ’*l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


BURLINGTON 
HOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $250 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ TO $122 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER$1350 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Airedales, Retrievers, 
Rabbit Hounds, 
Fox Hounds, 
Coon Hounds, 


BIG GAME HOUNDS 


Hunting season is here and it is 
very important to you to use good 
judgment in selecting the right 
place from which to buy your 
hunting dog so as to get real qual- 
ity and prompt service. 

We are the 
breeders and distributors of hunt- 
ing dogs and we are well equipped 


world’s largest 


and organized to furnish you just 


the dog you want on short notice. 


All dogs shipped guaranteed to 
please you in every way or they 
may be returned after sixty days’ 
trial for exchange. We will also 
cheerfully refund money on all 
dogs returned within ten days if 
they fail to satisfy you. 

If you want to enjoy the fun 
this season and your finances are 
limited you will probably be in- 
terested in our easy payment plan 
for sportsmen, which makes it pos- 
sible for you to pay one-half the 
amount down on your dog and the 
balance in monthly payments. In 
this manner your dog will help 
pay for himself with the fur he 
catches. 

Send us your name and address and 

we will mail to you a free copy of 


our latest highly descriptive illus- 
trated dog book and catalog. 


The Oorang Kennels Co. 


BOX 7000 LA RUE, OHIO 


It will identify you. 


ing his place to the trained sculpio 
taxidermist. E 
To be efficient in his work, the sculp-. 
tor-taxidermist must be a nice combina. 
tion of artist and craftsman. He must 
know nature and wild life, and added. 
to this, he must have a good conception 
of animal anatomy and articulation,” 
To stimulate to a degree, lifelike ef. 
fects in the mounted trophy he must,” 
in addition, be a colorist of ability. 
Our attention has been called to q 
most attractive catalog, issued, by 
Jonas Brothers, of Denver, Colorado, 
Because of the highly artistic quali 
of their work, they have established 
standard by which sportsmen may well 
be guided. The booklet is replete with 
illustrations showing modern method 
of modeling and manikin building, 
groups with painted backgrounds, bi 
game head mounts, rug work and i 
short all that pertains to the taxiderm- 
ist’s art. 4 
Jonas Brothers have done a great 
many habitat groups for museums, 
This type of work must be done wi 
the most exacting care for it must servé: 
as a permanent biological record. Ex. 
amples are shown in the catalog. 
There has been a limited edition of 
the catalog printed and we advise those) 
of our readers who are interested to 
send for one. Even if one does not 
contemplate having work done, the 
booklet will give one a good conception | 
of the possibilities of modern taxi- 
dermy, 4 


An Old Nickname Revived 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


S a subscriber to your valued pub- 

lication, I am very much interested 
to note that you are carrying a column — 
headed “Nessmuk’s Camp Fire.” 

A good many years ago, back in the” 
’80’s in fact, my father, who was an old 
time gunsmith, lived in the little town 
of Wellsboro, Pa., the county seat of 
Tioga Co., where he kept a sporting 


| goods store and gun shop. 


Naturally his store was the gathering. 
place of all the old time sportsman and 
many an hour have I sat and listened’ 
to their tales of hunting and fishing: 

Among the old-timers who frequented: 
my father’s place was a little weazened 
old man who was known by all as “Bac=_ 
chus” Sears, and unless I am greatly” 
in error, it was he who corresponded fo : 
your publication under the nom dé) 
plume of “Nessmuk,” as his picture” 
at the head of your column is very 
much as I remember him. 

F. C. WASHBURN, © 
Portland, 0 
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